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THE FOUR AND THE THREE. 


the Conference of Foreign Ministers. That is how far it was 
due to the habits and methods of M. Molotov, and how far to the 
considered policy of the Soviet Government. No sharp line, of 
course, can be drawn between the two. M. Molotov has been 
since 1939 Commissar for Foreign Affairs in the Soviet Govern- 
ment; none of his actions has at any time been disavowed ; 
and his performance this week and last, as represented by the Soviet 
Press, has won him the usual acclamation at Moscow. It none the 
less remains true that M. Molotov’s personality has contributed as 
much as his policy to the final result. If men are to meet in council 
there are certain elementary decencies to be observed, certain civilised 
standards to be recognised. M. Molotov neither observes the one 
nor recognises the other. His conduct is marked by a primitive 
boorishness which in the end makes ordered argument impossible. 
His insistence on treating the conference-table as a platform for 
launching mendacious propaganda on the world could possibly be 
tolerated, intolerable though it in fact is. But when he gives the lie to 
his colleagues by disregarding their repeated denials of his false 
charges, and deliberately reiterates the charges with new emphasis, 
then continuance of discussion remains plainly impossible. It only 
remains to ask, is this Russian policy or is it M. Molotov? Nothing of 
this atmosphere prevailed at the talks between Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin at Yalta (this admittedly was in war- 
time) or Mr, Attlee, Mr. Truman and Marshal Stalin at Potsdam. M. 
Molotov’s advent changes everything—and his deputies at Lake 
Success and elsewhere have graduated brilliantly in his school. 
However that may be—and to attribute failure in part to M. 
Molotov’s idiosyncrasies provides the only ground for believing better 
results in some dim’ future possible—the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers has adjourned, perhaps sine die,-though the consequences 
of that assumption are too serious to be readily entertained. Unless 
another conference between principals, on the Yalta or Potsdam lines, 
is possible negotiation must be carried on through diplomatic 
channels. If even that proves impossible deadlock will be complete and 
every major problem in Europe be left unsolved. That condition, in 
any case, must prevail for the present. Austria, whose case is in some 
ways the most tragic of all, will remain without a treaty and with 
much of her territory under Russian occupation, Germany, which 


T HERE is only one question worth asking about the break-up of 


. final. 


under the Potsdam agreement was to be treated as an economic unit, 
will be politically as well as economically divided, For there are 
limits to the range of M. Molotov’s veto. He can break up the 
London Conference. He can prevent the conclusion of peace with 
Germany or Austria. But he cannot reduce Britain and America 
to impotence in that area of Germany whose administration is in 
their hands. The division of Germany must be accepted. The 
French, who at this and former conferences could have agreed with 
their British and American Allies on everything, will almost in- 
evitably unite their small zone of Germany with the British and 
American. Plans for developing the economy of the whole must 
be pressed forward, and as rapidly as practicable administrative 
responsibility must be handed over not only to German local 
governments, like the separate Lander, but to some federal body, 
based perhaps on the Economic Council at Frankfurt, exercising the 
administrative functions of a central government. From that develop- 
ment there is no escape, and the sooner it is pressed forward the 


better. 

And then? And then Germany and Europe and the world will 
stand visibly divided. That is a profoundly disturbing prospect, 
even though there is no immediate threat of war. What is essential 
is that in the West at least the division shall not be accepted as 
The West must be organised. The three Western members 
of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference must draw constantly closer. 
The sixteen European nations for whom the Marshall Plan was 
devised must do more than they have done so far to organise that 
mutual aid which was the basic condition of the Marshall offer. 
Mr. Byrnes’s proposal that since the project of a four-Power treaty 
of mutual protection against German aggression had come to nothing, 
the treaty should be concluded on a three-Power basis deserves full 
consideration—though the door must always be left open for Russian 
participation ; this is one of the subjects M. Molotov did declare 
himself ready to discuss. More and more the Marshall Plan looks 
like the key to the future. Russia has pledged herself to smash 
the Plan, and for obvious reasons. Her hope of the success of 
Communism lies in the spread of poverty and discontent. So far 
as they are diminished Russia’s hopes are frustrated. If, moreover, 
through American help manifestly better economic conditions can be 
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created in Western Europe than Russia can create in the East, the 
marginal States will be less and less willing to suffer hardship at 
the pleasure of Moscow. It is on those lines that the immediate 
future must shape itself. If meanwhile, and in spite of everything, 
some trade relations between East and West can be developed, hope 
may dawn where none seems visible today. But for the moment the 
West must go forward alone. 


Getting Out of Palestine 


The Government has at least the satisfaction of knowing that its 
determination to relinquish responsibility for Palestine has the sup- 
port of all parties in the House of Commons. There was indeed 
no party element in last week’s discussion, the Opposition urging 
only that the evacuation should, if possible, be completed before 
the date contemplated—August rst. That actually will hardly be 
practicable, for vast quantities of stores have to be moved ; at the 
best they cannot all be got away. But if the unanimity of the House 
of Commons was satisfactory, that is about the only thing that is. 
The United Nations Commission which is to preside over the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish and Arab States is apparently to have no 
force at its disposal, and it has been made abundantly clear that 
British troops will not be available for purposes of maintaining order 
in areas from which they have finally withdrawn. But the plain 
fact is that whatever decisions may have been taken at Lake 
Success, it is impossible to look beyond the next week in Palestine. 
Despite such appeals as were made by Mr. Bevin and Mr. Eden 
last week, outrages in Palestine are increasing, not diminishing, 
while the Arab States as a whole are continuing to plan armed 
resistance to partition, The possibility has to be contemplated 
that when the United Nations Commission reaches Palestine it will 
find a situation existing completely beyond its capacity to deal with. 
The five months between now and the date suggested for the sur- 
render of the Mandate will be critical in the last degree, and as long 
as we are still mandatory our responsibility remains, even though 
the crisis is created by a decision in which we took no part. The 
Balfour Declaration has borne, and will still bear, a grim harvest. 


U.S. Aid and the Pendulum 


Progress towards American aid for Europe has recently been so 
outstanding that a check was bound to come. So far it is not very 
serious. The Emergency Aid Bill has been passed, but the authorised 
maximum expenditure of $597,000,000 was supposed to cover China 
besides France, Italy and Austria. Since the amounts for each 
are not fixed, political obstruction has begun with arguments 
as to the proportions in which the money is to be allocated. These 
arguments, at the all-important appropriations stage, will subject the 
patience of Europeans to yet another test. The first cuts were 
made before the President’s signature was on the Bill. At the same 
time, storm-clouds was gathering round the President’s proposals 
for long-term aid to Europe. The main debates cannot take 
place until the New Year, by which time the still bigger 
cloud of the Presidential election will be rising and spreading. But 
the most dangerous issue of all, affecting as it does both foreign aid 
and the domestic political situation, is the control of inflation. The 
Republicans have already fired a shot across the bows of the Adminis- 
tration by trying, unsuccessfully, to rush a very limited anti-inflation 
measure through the House of Representatives on Monday. The 
President’s own much more formidable programme, announced a 
month ago, has yet to be embodied in a Bill ; but a letter signed by 
three of his assistants has been delivered to the House banking and 
Currency Committee, and it does not promise concessions. It makes 
it clear that prices will be controlled at the wholesale level, and that 
the Department of Labour must set up a new committee to fix wages 
in industries in which prices are to be controlled, but that no new 
agency will be formed to administer the whole corpus of measures. 
All this will produce strong Republican reactions, and not all of 
them will be unreasonable. American Governments have never shown 
much conviction in the application of domestic controls. There is 


plenty of trouble to come, but there is no sign of a slackening in 


the determination of the Administration to get aid to Europe. 
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Communist Setbacks 


Signor de Gasperi, like M. Schuman, has surmounted his imme. 
diate crisis. The General Strike in Italy never became general ang 
was Called off on the second day, the one side claiming that most of 
its demands had been granted while the other, the Government, had 
demonstrated its capacity to stand firm against intimidation. In both 
countries the Communist threat has been successfully repelled, byt 
not so decisively as to leave either Government any excuse for false 
confidence. In France the financial loss due to coal-mine and trans. 
port stoppages has been catastrophic, and the negotiations now going 
forward for wage increases will make the situation worse still. The 
whole basis of the Monnet Plan has been undermined, and the fight 
to keep inflation in check will be desperate. Emergency aid from 
the United States will do something, and its effect will be psycho. 
logical as well as practical. But France has a stern fight before her. 
Italy’s plight was never so serious, but the withdrawal of one element 
of stability, the last American occupation troops, has caused some 
anxiety, in spite of President Truman’s assurance that he will never 
allow Italian independence to be jeopardised. Politically Signor de 
Gasperi has considerably broadened his Cabinet, leaving only the 
Communists: and the Left Wing Socialists in opposition. Signor 
Saragat, the moderate Socialist leader, will add considerable strength 
to the administration; so will Signor Pacciardi, the Republican, 
Elections are due in the spring, so no more will be asked of the 
Government that that it holds together till then. Here too, as in 
France, American emergency aid will strengthen the administration 
against its critics. But for both countries the development of mutual 
aid in Europe is as necessary as financial help from America. 


Argument from Moscow 

A letter cabled from Moscow and published on a later page of this 
issue throws an interesting light on both the diligence and the 
naiveté of Russian propagandists. Every B.B.C. broadcast, it would 
appear, is listened to and duly recorded, and replies sent as from 
some individual Soviet citizen. There is no reason to doubt that the 
individual citizen does reply ; there have been several similar cases 
of cabled letters to The Times, all marked, incidentally, like the one 
we publish today, by not merely the correctness but the excellence 
of the English. The aim of the letter, to drive a wedge between this 


-country and America, is too palpable to cause anything but amuse- 


ment; there appears to be not even an attempt at any shade of 
subtlety. However, it is all in the official tradition. The speech 
delivered by M. Malenkov (one of the most important men in Russia) 
at the conference which gave birth to the Cominform has just been 
published in Pravda and summarised in The Times. M. Malenkov 
dwelt inevitably on existence of an Eastern Trend and.a Westem 
Trend “led by the ruling cliques of American capitalism.” That, 
of course, he was bound to say; the Marshall plan must be repre- 
sented, and increasingly will be, as one of the tentacles of American 
capitalism. What is more significant is M. Malenkov’s admission that 
the two systems, capitalism and socialism, are bound to exist “fora 
long time.” That is a reaffirmation of the Stalin thesis as against the 
Trotsky thesis, and there was always more sense in Stalinism than in 
Trotskyism. 


‘Labour and Wages 


The causes of change in the size and distribution of the British 
labour force are too complex to permit of any definite attribution of 
praise for the improvement all along the line which took place in 
October. But the change was too marked to be completely accidental, 
and it may well turn out in the end that the indirect pressure of the 
Control of Engagement and Registration for Employment Orders 
upon persons who may have considered it safer to take a job than to 
run the risk of being directed to one was the main factor. The other 
items mentioned by Mr. Isaacs on Monday—more women in part-time 
work, more foreign workers, and less wastage—were no doubt im- 
portant but they can hardly explain so universal an improvement. 
The result will no doubt contribute to the growing sense of con- 
fidence in the future of British production, but it needs to be 
emphasised now as always that there is more elasticity in human 
effort and ingenuity than in the brute numbers available. On the 
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side of individual efficiency increases are difficult to measure, but 
such snatches of news as have emerged from the prolonged delibera- 
tions of the T.U.C, on wages, prices, profits and subsidies give no 
hope of an inspiring lead from that quarter. It appears that some 
trade union leaders (all the statements are careful to say that this 
does not apply to all of them) have begun to think that there might 
be something to be said for consultation between unions who are 
making wage claims, This is the nearest approach that has so far 
been made to a national wages policy—and a very gingerly approach 
itis. It might have been thought that it was unnecessary to exercise 
such caution in dealing with an elementary idea, which in the mouths 
of most economists means nothing more than that the total wage 
payment, which amounts to nearly two-thirds of the national income, 
should not be left entirely to chance and that the individual bargains 
which unions are able to make for their members should be co- 
ordinated. But compared with the suspicions of trade unions in 
dealing with economists the suspicions of, say, Mr. Molotov, are as 
nothing. And until those suspicions are dispelled the chances of a 
dynamic lead from the T.U.C. are nil. 


Parliament and Press 

The House of Commons had little to congratulate itself on in the 
discussion which Mr. Morrison insisted on forcing on a loosely- 
phrased motion laying it down that, if ever a Member should be 
found guilty of “corruptly accepting payment for the disclosure and 
publication of confidential information about matters to be proceeded 
with in Parliament,” anyone who had offered such payment should be 
subject to such action as the House might think fit. The resolution 
was a hangover from the original debate on the Allighan and Walkden 
cases, and when Mr. Morrison responded to appeals not to proceed 
with it then it was hoped the whole thing had been dropped alto- 
gether. The motion in the form in which the Lord President intro- 
duced it was improved by the omission of any specific reference to the 
Press, but that advantage was more than cancelled by the prominence 
given to the Press in Mr, Morrison’s speech, by the polemic tone of 
his references to it and by his pontifical warnings to editors and 
lobby correspondents to “mind their step.” The resolution neither 
changed nor clarified any existing situation nor conferred any new 
powers on the House, which possess ample authority to deal 
with any offences by journalists or others already. Though the far 
more important questions of the expulsion of Mr. Allighan and the 
reprimand t¢é Mr. Walkden had been left to a free vote of the House 
Mr. Morrison refused to agree to that in this case, and the debate 
ended in the usual party division. Tribute should, however, be 
paid to the sincere and devastating criticism levelled at the motion 
by Mr. Mallalieu from the Labour benches. 


The New Election Map 

The publication of the reports of the various Boundary Commissions 
enables the ground-plan of the next General Election to be drawn. 
Redistribution has not been drastic, but a serious attempt to reduce 
the more flagrant inequalities in the size of constituencies has been 
successfully made. The average number of electors to a constituency 
is about 59,000, but geographical and other considerations of course 
make it necessary for many constituencies to be larger or smaller 
than that. (It is of interest, none the less, to note that for each of the 
forty London seats the electorate will average 59,507—almost identical 
with the nationaf“average.) ‘The number of English seats, assuming 
one only for the City of London, will be 489, of Scottish 71, of 
Welsh 36, of Northern Irish'12, which with 12 university members 
gives a total of 620—as against 615 in previous Parliaments and 640 
in this. Unfortunately, the Boundary Commissioners had to do their 
work while the Local Government Boundary Commission was still 
pursuing its labours, and some adjustments will no doubt be neces- 
sary when the latter body has reported. Most of the present recom- 
mendations are mainly of local interest, but there will be sentimental 
regret at the disappearance of the constituency of Carnarvon 
Boroughs, represented by Mr. Lloyd George throughout his Parlia- 
mentary career, and among the amalgamations of London con- 
Stituencies the Commission has merged Westminster and Chelsea 
with confessed reluctance, 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


T was no doubt inevitable, for the purposes of the Parliamentary 
time-table, that the second day of the Palestine debate should 
fall on a Friday. But it was unfortunate because Friday attendances 
are not normally good, since Friday has come to be regarded as a 
day for clearing up matters of less than first-class importance. The 
result was a very thin attendance in the morning, and matters were 
further complicated by Mr. Eden having to rise, in order to conform 
with Mr, Bevin’s commitments, before 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
In spite of the unusual circumstances, Mr. Eden acquitted himself 
very well, thereby repeating his success in the debate on the Press 
motion earlier in the week, but in a different vein suited to the very 
different circumstances and atmosphere of the occasion. His speech 
was further evidence of the added versatility of technique which 
he has acquired in the present Parliament, The Foreign Secretary, 
showing no outward sign of wear and tear resulting from the frustra- 
tions and vexations of the London Conference, also made a very 
effective speech, preferring as usual realism to rhetoric and an almost 
conversational deployment of facts to elaborate argument. Others 
who did well from their various points of view were Mr. Lipson, 
Mr. Janner, Mr. Dodds-Parker, and Mr. Cooper-Key. 
o * * . 

It is the custom of the House to salute the passing of its great 
figures by adjourning without business being done in tribute to their 
memory. This course was taken on Monday in tribute to the late 
Lord Baldwin. As the Prime Minister said, the time to appraise his 
work is not yet, for this is a matter for the historian. But both Mr. 
Attlee and Mr. Eden stressed what is beyond question true, that 
Lord Baldwin was a great House of Commons man, who considered 
it, in Mr. Eden’s words, “a main part of his duty to know the men 
he led and the men he faced across the floor of the House.” Both 
these speeches were very fitting to the occasion, and the Prime 
Minister’s in particular was a striking and happy illustration of the 
way in which personal friendships and personal respect rise superior 
to Party differences in the political life of British democracy. Mr. 
Attlee said that he regarded Lord Baldwin not only with respect but 
with affection ; but, even had he not put this into words, it would 
have been clear from his speech, phrased as it was in terms at once 
felicitous and friendly. The supporting speeches, though short, were 
well done and commended themselves to the House. Particular 
reference should perhaps be made to the speech of another political 
opponent, Mr. Tolley, of Kidderminster, who spoke of his contact 
with “this great human personality whose greatest love of all was 
love of the English countryside and of his beloved Worcestershire.” 

* * * + 

On Tuesday the House debated the Second Reading of the 
Requisitioned Land and War Works Bill. This is an important 
measure, affecting a large number of property owners and land 
owners. It is also a complex measure because, by reason of its 
relationship with the Act of the same name passed in 1945, with the 
Compensation (Defence) Act, 1939, the Town and Country Plapning 
Act, and other legislation, it is necessarily to a large extent legislation 
by reference, a thing deprecated by legislators and lawyers alike. 
However, in spite of complexity, a band of enthusiasts, with lawyers 
naturally to the fore, rallied to the task of probing its mysteries. 
Mr. Glenvil Hall’s opening was commendably lucid, though he 
showed a comprehensible reluctance to stray far from his brief, The 
Opposition was capably led by another barrister, Mr. Osbert Peake, 
who piloted the parent Act through the House in 1945. Other 
lawyers who shed their light and learning upon the debate were Mr. 
Turton, Mr. Manningham-Buller, and the Solicitor-General. 

* . * * 

There followed a spirited debate on the question of limiting the 
ancient rights of taking sand from the shores of Cornish bays. Mr. 
Bevan said that the right must be limited to prevent coast erosion. It 
would not be literally true to say that 40,000 Cornishmen would want 
to know the reason why ; but the representatives of more than that 
number not only wanted to know why, but thought it a bad thing. 
In spite of the efforts of Mr. Marshall, Commander Agnew and 
others, however, the Minister had his way. D. C. W.-S. 
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THE RUSSIAN PUZZLE 


HE world has waited too long for Mr. Molotov to define 

Russian policy. Now that the other members of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers have given up in disgust the attempt to get 
him to speak frankly the search may perhaps be carried into more 
promising fields. Mr. Molotov was never a very likely source of 
information. Nor, curiously enough, do the other Foreign 
Ministers ever seem to have thought he was. For although the 
official reason for the breakdown of the London Conference was 
Mr. Molotov’s insistence on the Russian demand for reparations 
from Germany, and although the immediate reason for that break- 
down was his revelation last Friday that he had never believed a 
word the other Foreign Ministers had said to him, it is perhaps 
equally significant that they in turn have not believed most of the 
things he has said either, And it would be difficult to imagine a 
worse source of information than an unco-operative, uncommuni- 
cative, unreliable Russian. The fact that enquiries have been 
addressed for so long to such an unlikely quarter must be attri- 
buted to respect for the eminence of Mr. Molotov’s position 
coupled with despair of obtaining facts from any other sources. 
It is possibly also due in part to that legacy of the meetings of 
the Heads of States during the war and of the procedure after 
earlier wars—the belief that in major upheavals the big decisions 
must be made quickly by plenipotentiaries. That belief has died 
hard, but the collapse of the London Conference may be the last 
nail in its coffin. From now on the search for a settlement, and 
in particular for that Russian policy which is an essential element 
in any settlement, must be pursued in less exalted circles. 

It was always, of course, reasonable to observe what the Russian 
Government did, as well as what it said. Such a course was dictated 
not so much by distrust or cynicism as by common prudence and 
the normal practices of diplomacy. Russian actions in the past 
two years speak so plainly that it is impossible to mistake 
them. The Red Army has flooded west across Germany and 
south-west to the frontier of Greece and has only withdrawn when 
its retreat has been covered by Communist or pro-Communist 
Governments in the occupied countries. Where such Govern- 
ments have not been set up—in Germany and Austria—the 
Russian grip has tightened rather than loosened. In the wider 
sphere an impenetrable obstruction has been offered within the 
United Nations to any move which threatened to alter by one jot 
or tittle the policy already decided upon in Moscow, and more 
recently the setting up of the Cominform has given the word to 
Communists everywhere to intensify the attack, within their own 
borders, on Governments not actively sympathetic to Russia, and 
in particular on the Governments of France and Italy. Surely 
these facts are big enough to kill the hope that Mr. Molotov alone, 
through the persuasion of the other Foreign Ministers, could 
conjure the giant back into the bottle. 

As to the latest actions, direct and indirect, of the Soviet authori- 
ties, they are all quite consistent with what has been done earlier. 
In neither the acrimonious exchanges with France over repatria- 
tion questions, the abandonment of rationing and the revaluation 
of the rouble, the increased pressure on the Polish Socialist Party, 
nor even in the forthcoming trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom, is there the slightest indication of a change of front. 
To deal with the external acts first, the agreement in principle 
concluded during the President of the Board of Trade’s recent 
visit to Moscow is little more than a minimum recognition of the 
fact that the British need food and the Russians need machinery. 
Such facts are of course the economic substance of international 
relations, but so small and so tentative an agreement with a country 
whose political and economic policies are theoretically inseparable 


is not very significant. If it indicates any change of policy at aj 
it is a modification of the bargaining position of the British Govern. 
ment, rather than a new-found grace on the part of the Russians 
Similarly the unedifying exchanges between the Russian ang 
French Governments concerning the behaviour of their respectiye 
repatriation missions show no change on the part of the Russians, 
since the Cominform policy leads on as naturally to this sort of 
thing as it does to strikes and sabotage. If there is a change 
at all it is a French change—a decision to recognise openly 
an already existing state of affairs. As to the position in Poland 
the parallel with all the other campaigns in Eastern Europe tp 
liquidate opposition, however mild, and to establish a single-pany 
Government, is so close as to be slavish. There are the uswj 
small differences within the Socialist ranks, carefully exaggerated 
to lead up to a shedding of the Right Wing clement ; the usu 
rumours of an alliance with the Communists ; the usual mixture 
of persuasion and threats to those who resist the trend ; and no 
doubt at the end there will be the usual smile on the face of the 
tiger. The characteristic of all these events is not inconsistency 
but a massive and even terrible consistency. 

So little is known about what goes on inside Russia that any 
news that comes out of it is liable to be shocking, at least at first, 
Nobody but a few tireless observers had realised that inflation 
within the Soviet Union had reached the point at which ther 
would have to be a drastic devaluation of the rouble. Not even 
these had come to believe that the improvement in the Russian 
food situation had been sufficiently great to justify the abolition 
of rationing, even though rationing only applied to an urban 
minority. In any case the ways by which a totalitarian govem- 
ment can direct the flow of food, apart from the use of ration 
cards, are numerous, and the history of the earlier Five-Year 
Plans is sufficient evidence of the fact that food exports can exis 
side by side with want at home. But mere speculation in thes 
matters is not helpful. All that can be said is—yet once again 
—that these pieces of news do not betoken any fundamental 
change. Those Russians who had managed to make ‘profits in the 
past few years by private enterprise of varying shades of respecta- 
bility will wake up to find that the value of those profits has been 
reduced by nine-tenths. They might have expected as much. 
Those Russians who have saved in the permitted ways will not 
be hit so hard. Those who, with official permission, have pre- 
viously bought some goods off the ration at high prices and som 
on the ration at relatively low prices will now buy everything of 
the ration at medium prices. Even the suddenness with which 
the changes were announced is not surprising, in a country which 
controls very strictly the flow of information, which releases it- 
formation with one eye on its effect as propaganda, and which 
(by the grace of dialectical methods) regards sudden revolutions 
and reversals of trends as part of the essential nature of things. 

It is in this last fact—that easy toleration of cgntradiction which 
betrays the Marxist and qualifies his creed for the status of the 
devil’s masterpiece—that the springs of Russian policy, both 
foreign and domestic, may be found. In the last analysis the 
search for the motives behind Russian actions, like the search for 
the sources of any other action, is futile, since the causes must be 
infinitely complex. But Marxism is able to thrust simplicity 
violently upon the facts—or to torture the facts into a semblance 
of simplicity—and the most immediate and compact source of 
Russian action may be simply Marxist doctrine. Certainly there is 
nothing in recent Russian policy which is inconsistent with the 
teaching of Marx, as developed by Lenin ; and the Soviet leaders, 
including Stalin himself, must be rar-rons of duplicity if they cat 
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have gone on speaking and acting like Marxists for so many years 
without believing a word of it. It is always possible to believe that 
inside the Kremlin there is a small, hard core of cynicism and oppor- 
tunism. Other false religions have had cynical priesthoods. But the 
parallel between Russian action and the Marxist scheme of things 
_-which it is the object of all good Marxists to hasten—is too 
terrible to be forgotten. As plainly stated by Stalin himself it 
means a violent clash between Communist and non-Communist 
Powers. Who can say with complete conviction that recent Soviet 
policy has not been directed to bringing on such a clash in due 
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time? And who would say that the Western Powers have done 
everything possible to avert it? Clearly there is one thing they 
have not done and that is to frame and apply relentlessly a policy 
of their own, based firmly on their own principles and not fitfully 
dictated by the latest manifestation of Soviet hostility. The final 
argument against spending too much time on a search for the true 
nature of Russian policy is that for Britain, France and the United 
States it is not the most important task before theni. The mos 
important task is the formation and pursuit of a positive policy 
of their own. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK — 


HE legend of Lord Baldwin’s pipe and pigs was carried much 
too far. Of course he was a countryman and a country-lover 
among other things, but apart from that, and in addition to his 
political career, he was a great industrialist, a railway director and 
in his time president both of the Classical Association and the English 
Association (notable enough for a man who took a third at Cam- 
bridge). Varied details of his long career stand out—coinage of the 
phrase (to which Keynes gave such currency) “a lot of hard-faced 
men who look as if they had done well out of the war” ; the letter 
to The Times signed F.S.T. (Financial Secretary to the Treasury, as 
it afterwards turned out) in which the writer mentioned that he was 
giving a fifth of his income (or was it capital ?) to the nation ; the 
Carlton Club speech that brought down the Lloyd George govern- 
ment in 1922; the miscalculated General Election of 1923 , and, of 
course, the masterly handling of the Abdication crisis in 1936. In 
that his task must have been made in one sense easier by his un- 
stinted admiration (to which 1 once heard him give impressive ex- 
pression in private) for the present King, and his confidence that 
what had to be would be no change for the worse. He valued im- 
mensely his Chancellorship of Cambridge University, but those who 
saw him conferring honorary degrees last June realised how much 
he was overtaxing his failing strength. A political career that began 
in the year of Campbell-Bannerman’s death and was ended (by a 
self-imposed ordinance) at the outbreak of the Second World War 
offers wide opportunitie$ to a biographer. In Baldwin’s case that 
task has been entrusted to the skilled hands of Mr. G. M. Young. 
His work, I believe, is well in hand. 
* * . * 

Never do the English people show themselves so completely en- 
slaved to tradition and sentiment—admirable qualities in themselves 
—as at Christmas. There is a tradition that people should give 
each other presents at Christmas. Even at normal times it degenerates 
into a good deal of “We must give her something because she’s 
sure to give us something ”—“ her ” motives being no doubt precisely 
the same. That is essentially giving without grace, and we all 
know how much of it there is. But this year, for all the advertise- 
ment of “ seasonable gifts,” the range of possible gifts at reasonable 
prices is more limited than ever. Two-thirds of the useful presents 
one thinks of need coupons, or else carry a §0 per cent. or 66 per 
cent. purchase tax, and we have to give enough to the Government 
without making it special presents at Christmas. ‘There are, of 
course, always books, and books on the whole are probably best. 
But ten to one what you choose—after you have decided what the 
recipient would really like—is out of print, and in any case the 
number of books that people with limited shelf space really want 
to keep is very limited ; the average novel is something to get from 
a library. The result of it all is that tens of thousands of people 
are wearing themselves out thinking of presents they can’t afford, to 
give to people they don’t really want to give anything to. How 
much better if they could agree to write each other a few lines of 
friendly greeting. In all this I make an exception of the children. 
We ought to give them all the best Christmas we can. 

* * * * 

I am sick of the term “ bottleneck.” So, I hope, are a good many 
other people. But what the term implies can be serious enough. 
Take railway wagons. How far the recovery of the world is due 


to shortage in this indispensable form of transport it would be im- 
possible to compute. The same story comes from nearly every 
country. With the position at home we are familiar enough ; nothing 
has been more encouraging than the success of volunteers and others 
in getting wagons unloaded at week-ends. But we need thousands 
of new. wagons and tens of thousands of old ones repaired, and the 
works simply can’t tackle it. In Germany the situation is far more 
desperate, and Ruhr coal stocks go on piling up for lack of transport. 
Austria complains that her wagons are disappearing behind the iron 
curtain and never coming back. And just the same story comes from 
Africa. Lord Ashburton has been demonstrating that the ground- 
nut harvest in Nigeria cannot be shifted for lack of wagons. At 
the other end of the Continent the chairman of one of the great 
copper-mine combines explained at the annual meeting that the 
output would have been substantially greater but for the fact that 
deliveries of coal from the great Wankie Colliery had been short 
through lack of wagons. Wankie coal has an indispensable part to 
play in that development of Southern Rhodesia of which Sir Miles 
Thomas has been speaking so impressively ; and there are plans 
in the air for getting some of the coal exported and sold for dollars. 
But it can’t be got to the sea without wagons, and it can’t be got 
to where it is needed inland without wagons. Where are the wagons 
to come from? No one on earth knows. 
am * + * 


Few Englishmen could stand much of an examination on American 
history, and even in his audience of Pilgrims there were pretty cer- 
tainly some whom Mr. Marshall’s catalogue of Anglo-American dis- 
putes carried out of their depths. The War of Independence, of 
course, is matter of common knowledge. So, on the whole, is the 
war of 1812, though it is not commonly realised that if the submarine 
cable had existed then there would have been no war, since the 
British Orders in Council, which formed the chief casus belli, were 
withdrawn two days before hostilities began. But the annexation of 
Texas controversy, the Oregon boundary dispute, the Behring Sea 
sealing conflict, the Alabama affair and other clashes during the Civil 
War, the Venezuela frontier question and President Cleveland’s 
provocative declaration—all. this belongs for the average educated 
Englishman pretty much to the fog-zone of history. It is‘all to the 
good if Mr. Marshall sets us enquiring. 

* * * * 


Speaking in the Palestine debate in the House of Commons last 
week Mr, Bevin called attention, with much justice, to the fact that 
officials of the Government, particularly the higher officials, were 
being worked to death. If he had said the same of Ministers, and 
particularly of the Foreign Minister, he would not have been far 
wrong. His own diary for that very day is instructive enough. He 
presumably spent part of his morning as usual at the Foreign Office. 
He then made a major speech, winding up for the Government, in 
the Palestine debate. He then went on to the three-hour sitting 
of the Conference of Foreign Ministers, with Mr. Molotov at his 
very considerable worst. After that he made one of the two speeches 
of the evening—and a very good speech too—at the Pilgrims’ dinner 
to Mr. Marshall. This is the man who, it was suggested not many 
months ago, would have to give up the Foreign Office for reasons 


of health. 
JANUS. 
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THE AMERICAN SITUATION 


By D. W. BROGAN 


O doubt all eyes, even all American eyes, ought to have been 

on Lancaster House, but they have not been, and it may be 
surmised that some of the eyes of Americans around the meeting- 
place of the four Ministers have, from time to time, been cast over 
their shoulders at Capitol Hill. For the results of the failure of the 
meeting of the four Ministers cannot be assessed except in the most 
general outline until we know what Congress is going to do and what 
will be the drift of American politics over the eleven months between 
now and the presidential election. It may be that this view convicts 
me of incurable naiveté, that the “ trusts ” have ordered their political 
stooges to save American capitalism from its doom at the cost of 
the life and liberty of Europe. It may be that all the noise, on and 
off the political stage, is mere sound effects to take in the simple- 
minded ; at any rate, they are taking me in, and this article is based 
on the premise that American policy is going to be very seriously 
affected for the immediate future and that we can only guess at 
how it is to be affected. 


It is characteristic of the American situation that, just as the 
spectator gets accustomed to one posture, the leading lady, Congress, 
assumes another position. A week or two ago she was apparently 
ready, nay determined, to save Europe by short-term and then by 
long-term aid. Now she is not so sure. Looking at the state of 
Europe, at the Communist assault on Italy and France, she is for 
the moment murmuring, “ She loves me, she loves me not, she . . .?” 
On the one hand Italy and France need help more than they did a 
few weeks ago ; on the other hand the formidable power for mischief 
shown by the followers of MM. Thorez and Togliatti breeds thought. 
Is short-term aid just part of “operation rat-hole”? Can the wave 
of strikes and insurrections be repeated? Can the cost of aid be 
pushed up again? Can the Marshall line be held under repeated 
pressure from the East ? Was Mr. Molotov’s most effective answer 
not given at the conference table, but in the Operations Room of 
the Cominform ? The Americans don’t know, but they wonder. 
They see, of course, some signs of improvement. But although they 
have got their breath back, they have other grounds of worry than 
the fate of Europe or even of China. 

And it is these other worries that are baffling the politicians. The 
political season is open, but the situation is far from being well 
in hand. A year ago all seemed too simple. The Democrats had 
not merely lost control of the House of Representatives, but they 
had lost control of the Senate. It was an accepted rule of American 
politics that no party losing the “mid-term elections” ever kept 
the presidency. And the Democratic defeat was ominous in its 
territorial dimensions as well as in the number of seats lost. No 
wonder the Republicans were more than hopeful; no wonder the 
Democrats were glum but resigned. All that has changed. Against 
the hand-picked candidate of Colonel McCormick, the battered 
Democrats held Chicago, and from that day the tide of politics has 
on the whole run with the party in control of the White House. 

There are a good many reasons for the shift. One was Republican 
over-confidence—an over-confidence that bred a dangerously com- 
placent frame of mind. Any candidate would do to beat Mr. Truman 
and any policy would serve as the formal ground of difference. It 
was to be as much of a push-over for the resurgent Republicans as 
the latest set-up provided for Mr. Joe Louis. Well, both Mr. Louis 
and the Republican leaders have discovered that there are far fewer 
certainties than there used to be in politics or boxing. There were 
positive errors, too. Rashly, confidently, the Republicans took credit 
for the ending of controls, such few controls as were left; their 
older leaders preached more or less openly “ back to Coolidge,” and 
the victorious party in “control of Congress” proved to be even 
more divided than the depressed Democrats. One reason for this dis- 
unity is inherent in Congressional practice. By custom, not law, 
the chairmanship of the Congressional committees goes by mere 
seniority. Nothing, for example, could have kept the late Lord Croft 


out of this equivalent of high office had he served as long in Congres 
as he did in the Commons. One result is that a landslide like that 
of November, 1946, gives positions of command to veterans who have 
stayed in Congress just because their districts or States move litle 
or at all. But the landslide brings into Congress new men who come 
from doubtful States and who, if they wish to stay in, must keep 
their ears very close to the ground. 

The elder statesmen can afford to fall back on slogans of the 
golden past. Not so the newcomers, and, with their ears glued 
the ground, they have heard two very loud noises. One is the Tage 
of the American housewife at the rapid rise in the cost of living; 
the other is the irritation or worse of the average American male 
and female at Russian tactics. It is pointless speculating about the 
motives of the Kremlin, but if it really wanted to keep the American 
Government in Europe it did a wonderful job. What dividends q 
little verbal moderation would have paid! With how little eyewash 
would so many millions of Americans have been contented! How- 
ever, it was not to be. The Kremlin made it plain that the gap 
between itself and any conceivable American administration was 
pretty nearly unbridgeable. It is possible that it banked on a victory 
for Mr. Wallace. It is possible, for there are Americans who think 
that Russian ignorance of the outside world is one of the most dis- 
turbing phenomena. But Mr. Wallace’s announcement of a third 
party is a confession of his failure seriously to affect Mr. Truman’s 
control of the Democrats. That party will go to battle pointing 
with pride at Mr. Truman’s support for Mr. Marshall and studiously 
avoiding any mention of those bewildering days of the fall of 1946 
when Mr. Truman seemed to swither between too inconsistent 
foreign policies. It is possible, of course, that Mr. Wallace may take 
enough votes away from Mr. Truman in New York to elect a Re- 
publican. But what kind of Republican? Again it is only a guess, 
but the most formidable Republican will be one who promises, in 
foreign affairs, to oppose Kussia even more firmly ; and even if that 
involves paying a very high price. e 

For where the politics of the home and foreign fronts intermesh 
is on the question of cost. Congress is under no political pressure of 
the normal domestic type to provide funds for the Marshall plan. 
Far from it. For not only does the plan involve spending American 
taxes, but it can be plausibly represented that one source of American 
inflation is buying in the American market on European account— 
and with American money at that. When the campaign really gets 
going, we may be sure that every possible argument will be used that 
can either justify cutting down the amount of Marshall aid or justify 
increasing the degree of American control of its spending. Every- 
thing from the over-valuing of the pound to the dishonest character 
of devaluing it will serve. Every noisy folly by our M.P.s will be 
stressed. But, above all, the stresses and strains of the internal 
American situation will provide ammunition. Hardly anything can 
be done in the field of foreign affairs that has not its internal aspect. 
For hardly anything can be done that does not involve the spending 
of American money. And however ready Wall Street may be to 
squander the taxpayer’s money, the Congressman running fer 
election next year is torn between two fears. Will he be damned 
for failing to stop Russian aggression or will he be damned for throw- 
ing good American money after bad and so raising butter to $24 
pound? He doesn’t know, and he is naturally nervous. 

Then the fact that money is involved means that the House of 
Representatives is far more in the picture than is usual in matters of 
foreign policy. And both the leaders and the rank-and-file of the 
House on thé Republican side are more critical of the Truman- 
Marshall policy, are under greater temptation to oppose or at any 
rate mutilate it, than are the Republican Senators, of whom only a 
third are running for office next year. And, finally, not until the 
local Republican leaders know who is going to be the presidential 
candidate can they be politically safe in taking a very clear and con4 
sistent line in either foreign or domestic policy. What might do fot 
a rallying-cry under Senator Taft wouldn’t suit under Mr, Stasseg 
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or, probably, under Governor Dewey. An assault on militarist 
politics as exemplified in the réle of Mr. Marshall might backfire if 
the Republicans nominated General MacArthur of, as is at the 
moment more likely, General Eisenhower. No, the American poli- 
tician’s lot, especially the Republican politician’s lot, is not going to 
be a happy one for the next year. And who should be more sym- 
pathetic than the party members and fellow-travellers who can 
remember their own discomfort and almost public retching of Sep- 
tember, 1939? From the rest of us patience if not sympathy can 
reasonably be asked for. 











STANLEY BALDWIN 
By THE RT. HON. L. S. AMERY, C.H. 

T is no easy task, at the moment of a friend’s passing away, to 
write of him as a public figure. So many trifling incidents, with 
their intimate touches, crowd the foreground of memory. The great 
decisions, or indecisions, of policy seem shadowy items in a remoter 
history, and the impulse to pass judgement on them, once clear and 

confident, tends to uncertainty and suspense. 

It is as a man that Stanley Baldwin would have wished to be 
judged, for it is by that standard that he judged others. Intellect, 
eloquence, energy meant little to him unless he first approved morally, 
and, secondly, perhaps, saw some likeable touch of personal quality 
or some non-political interest that took his fancy. The Quaker and 
Methodist strain on both sides of his ancestry, coloured by the Harrow 
tradition of conduct and of public service, ran strong in his veins. 
In his own temperament the rough fibre of generations of shrewd 
English ironmasters blended with the imaginative Highland blood 
of his Macdonald mother. So, too, in his formative years the outlook 
of the young factory manager was influenced by the artistic and 
literary background of his Burne-Jones and Kipling cousins. The 
result was complex. The stolid exterior concealed a highly sensitive 
and at times incalculably impetuous disposition. A strong streak 
of laziness and indecision would give way on occasion to sudden 
resolute action. The bluff simplicity covered no little political astute- 
ness. As friend and companion he was the most engaging and 
lovable of men. To quarrel with him was almost impossible. How- 
ever angry one might be on entering his room, one was apt to 
forget why in the first five minutes, and one’s carefully prepared high 
explosive fizzled out or never went off at all. 

He and I were, I suppose, the two men most intimately associated 
in breaking up the Lloyd George Coalition in 1922. But whereas 
my objection to its continuance was the fear that positive Conservatism 
would be merged in mere vested-interest anti-Socialism, he only saw 
the danger of the Conservative Party’s morale being shattered and 
public confidence in it permanently impaired by Lloyd George’s 
dynamic personality and lack of principle. That distrust was per- 
manent, and, coupled with his fear of Churchill’s diehard influence 
over India, played no smail part in his growing predisposition 
towards the Coalition which came about in the economic crisis of 
1931. It was, again, a moral judgement, or more accurately, perhaps, 
the feeling that the moral judgement of others would be against him, 
that led to what, in my opinion at least, was his most fateful political 
mistake, the throwing-over of Sir Samuel Hoare over Abyssinia, a 
step which could only have been justified if he—and the nation— 
had been prepared for its logical consequence in the shape of war. 
When it came to King Edward’s abdication that same sense of the 
moral judgement of the public served him in good stead. His 
speech on that occasion, in form a mere consecutive narrative, like 
that of the messenger in a Greek tragedy, was a masterpiece of 
persuasion. 

Of his impulsive decisions the best known was that which led 
to the rush election of 1923. So far from being responsible for it, 
the two strongest Protectionists in the Cabinet, Neville Chamberlain 
and myself, were the ones not least surprised when he sprang it upon 











us. We were also the most anxious to postpone the election in 
order to have time to educate public opinion on a subject which 
was practically new to the post-war electorate. The effect on him 
of his defeat was profound. It was a permanent reaction, not only 
against forcing the Pace on this particular issue, but against the 
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whole conception of positive policy as part of a statesman’s duty. 
More and more he tended to incline to the view expounded in 
F, S. Oliver’s Endless Adventure that the statesman’s first task is 
to stay. in office in order to exercise a general influence in the right 
direction rather than to endanger that influence by forwarding 
definite policies in advance of the opinion of the day or likely to 
excite keen controversy. 

As to the purpose for which that influence was to be exercised he 
held a consistent and far-seeing view. For him the greatest danger 
to our national life was that of the working-class losing faith in 
Parliament and in constitutional methods and seeking to attain its 
ends by revolutionary action. No one who remembers the years 
between 1920 and 1926 would be prepared to dismiss that anxiety 
as unfounded. In his own case it was strengthened by a warm sym- 
pathy, bred by close contact, for the position of working men at the 
mercy of economic forces beyond their control and a personal regard 
for them and their leaders which transcended disagreement with their 
methods. His one concern was to win for the Constitution and for 
a national outlook the great unbridled forces of social discontent, to 
bring inside the parliamentary wtradition the powerful political 
organisation which had grown up outside it. It could not be put 
better than in his own words,—as relevant today as when they were 
first spoken—which Mr, Eden quoted so aptly in the House of 
Commons on Monday: 

“T want a truce of God in this country, that we may compose our 
diflerences, that we may join all our strengths together to see if we 
cannot pull the country into a better and happier condition.” 

In the main he achieved his purpose by simply showing his opponents 
that he understood, liked and respected them. But for the sake of 
“peace in our time ” he did not hesitate to override the views of his 
own supporters, as on the occasion in March, 1925, when he brushed 
aside .the incontrovertible logic of their arguments on the subject of 
the trade union political levy. He had his reward a year later, when 
the issue was forced by the General Strike, in the confidence with 
which his broadcasts inspired the country, in the good temper of 
the whole struggle and in the absence of any real bitterness left in 
its wake, If the war had never come his part in bringing back sanity 
and unity to our national life would have had fuller recognition even 
in our time. History will, I believe, one day recognise the contribu- 
tion he made to that underlying concord which saw us through the 
great struggle when it came. 

That he should have faced that issue earlier, and made the nation 
face it, few would now deny. But his failure in that respect was 
accentuated by his own “ appalling frankness ” in confessing a regard 
for electioneering considerations as having influenced him in 1935 
against a bolder policy of rearmament. It was in substance the same 
belief that he could afford to play for time as that which had led him 
to make no real attempt to meet the growing economic crisis between 
1925 and 1929. Only this time he had to deal with a man like Hitler 
and with a foreign situation which he never seriously attempted to 
understand. But it is interesting to speculate what line he would 
have taken if he had stayed on in office and had had to face the 
problem which his successor faced at Munich. Would moral 
detestation of Hitler have weighed, in his case, more decisively in 
the scale than his love of peace? 

In Cabinet Stanley Baldwin as Prime Minister spent most of the 
time twiddling or sucking a pencil—following the discussion as it 
went round the table with much greater interest in the personality 
of his colleagues than in their actual arguments, well content if some _ 
sort of general agreement seemed to emerge. Only at very rare 
intervals would he intervene with a very definite and, as likely as not, 
wholly unexpected conclusion of his own. On those occasions his 
mastery of the situation was complete. In the House of Commons, 
again, he would sit with endless patience, leaning forward with his 
elbows on his knees, summing up to himself the character of the 
speaker, usually supplementing his impression by a study of the 
speaker’s record in Dod. To the detailed arguments of the debate 
he rarely troubled to reply. What he was concerned with was to 
convey an impression of his own approach to the problem and to 
create the mood which he wanted in the House. There was often a 
consummate artifice in what at first sight seemed the most artlessly 
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irrelevant replies to his critics. Oratory he professed to scorn. But 
simple straightforward English served him well enough on the plat- 
form, while over the wireless he was unrivalled. What is more, 
there is a quality and a flavour about many passages of his speeches 
and addresses which may well outlive the most striking rhetoric. 
His place in history has still to be assessed. That in the affectionate 
memory of his friends is assured. 


FRANCE’S QUERIES 


By JEAN PIERRE GIRAUDOUX 
Paris. 

HE first campaign of the war of nerves which the Stalinist party 

launched against France over a month ago has just ended—by 

a defeat in the estimation of the Government, by a strategic retreat 

in the opinion of the Communists, by a draw in the eyes of the 

average Frenchman. The manifesto which the strike committee pub- 

lished before it was dissolved was significantly aggressive, “ Let us 

prepare ourselves for new struggles,” and in some European coun- 

tries the calling off of the strikes in France was held as “a great 

Schuman triumph” ; but the French Government has few illusions 

about the chances of a lasting success. The deficit in the Budget, at 

least 350 billion francs, is there to, remind it that inflation is as 
menacing as ever. 

After the period of intense discomfort to which the French people, 
chiefly in the big cities, have been submitted, the resumption of work 
has no doubt come as a relief. But every “little man” is aware that 
the two main factors of French everyday life—coal and food—present 
in themselves problems which the strikes have rendered still more 
acute and which the Government is in no position to solve. What 
coal has been stored is now almost exhausted, the rhythm of work 
in the mines is not by a long way what it was before the “war” 
started, as many saboteurs are still busy hindering work, and very 
soon frost is bound to make transport of coal intensely difficult. 
Where food is concerned the three coming months, January, Feb- 
ruary and March, have always been the hardest ; and the rise of 
salaries, at best a temporary expedient, will prove just as ineffective 
as it always was, since the increase of the nominal income of the 
consumer is automatically and almost immediately followed by a 
rise in agricultural prices, i.e., of foodstuffs. It is the Communists’ 
fondest hope that despair will throw under their yoke again the 
economically weak who emancipated themselves during the first 
campaign. Yet hushed-up controversy within the higher spheres of 
the party indicates that they are not wholly decided as to whether time 
is on their side or on De Gaulle’s. 

While everyone, anticipating the gloomy days that lie ahead, dis- 
cusses the far-reaching and drastic measures which should be taken 
to place French economy on a sound basis, few will offer precise and 
effective solutions, at any rate not the leaders of the parties of the 
majority ; and should the present Government eventually contrive 
to formulate a plan no one expects it to feel strong enough to attempt 
enforcement. ‘The scepticism of the French people is reflected by 
the whole of the Press. It may be unfair, but it is so. Restore 
confidence in the currency. How? Encourage production. How ? 
Purge the State of almost half of its civil servants. How? Alter 
a disastrous agricultural policy. How? Reorganise the distribution 
of foodstuffs. How? Start reconstruction. How?  Stabilise the 
connection between prices and salaries. How? And, as a logical 
sequel, balance the Budget and restore confidence in the currency. 
How ? ° 

It is not within the scope of this article to suggest how in 
detail these problems should be solved. But a fact particularly 
important to an understanding of the economic situation in this 
country—and its difference from that of Britain—is constantly over- 
looked on both sides of the Channel, and should once again be 
pointed out. There are, in effect, two Frances. There is the France 
of the peasants, whose wealth, if not standard of living, is generally 
much higher now than ever before—while their dwellings are be- 
coming more and more dilapidated, as material for reconstruction is 
lacking, they eat meat twice a day instead of twice a week—who 
number about §1 per cent. of the population and pay only 6 per cent. 
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of the taxes. There is the France of the workers and the middk 
class, whose salaries (with the exception of those of a very few 
profiteers) are seven times as high as they were in 1939, while food. 
stuffs are thirteen times more expensive, who pay 94 per cent, of the 
taxes. A small number of items (chiefly rents) have gone up in 
a much smaller proportion, but one can safely say that the average 
non-peasant Frenchman devotes three-quarters of his income to food 
thereby sacrificing most, if not all, of the small luxuries he used » 
enjoy. 

Peasant France is hardworking and thrifty, but does not know 
what to do with a currency whose real value diminishes each day 
Not much of the material that would make agriculture more modem 
and more prosperous is obtainable. For peasant France the, food 
problem does not exist, while it occupies most of the thought of the 
other half of the nation, which, although no doubt less industrious, is 
finding great difficulty in making both ends meet. Thus peasant 
France and non-peasant France have been driven farther apart each 
month since 1939. Should the gulf between them be bridged, the 
country might well be on the road to recovery. But the French 
peasant will only be amenable to a Government in which he has 
confidence. Meanwhile, in Versailles, the Assembly of the French 
Union, a creation of the new constitution, held its first meeting lag 
week to hear a message delivered by the President of the Republic 
as President of the French Union. Although this third Assembly is 
virtually only a consultative body, its evolution might well play an 
important part in the life of the French Empire, provided that its 
members are not always chosen from among the beaten candidates 
of the parties. One half is elected by the National Assembly and 
the Council of the Republic and the other half by local councils in 
the overseas territories. But on the morrow of a hard battle the birth 
of this new Parliament of the French Union was ignored by the 
great majority of the French people—who at the best of times are 
not notably Empire-minded. 

While French home affairs appear to be at a standstill, while an 
atmosphere of social armistice, of “armed peace” pervades the 
country, public opinion looks across the national frontiers and con- 
siders with some uneasiness the unfavourable turn which the London 
Conference is taking. Russia is beginning to appear, in sinister 
fashion, as a potential ally of Germany, and as a potential enemy 
of France. Molotov’s pro-German propaganda in London ; the note 
from the Russian Government which, while expelling the French 
Repatriation Commission in Moscow (whose head the French people 
learned with amazement was “Colonel” Marquié—a Communist 
sergeant-major), added gross insult to injury, as has been the custom 
of French Communists, but not so far of their Russian masters; 
general unrest in neighbouring Italy ; all this causes no undue pessi- 
mism (the French people cannot imagine the possibility of war) but 
is leading the masses to more and more determined Anglo-American 
sympathy. Whether it would have been wiser for France to aban- 
don the policy of balance between the two blocks long ago—a policy 
bearing little fruit—is now a speculation of the past. France has been 
driven to choose—at a moment when her prestige in international 
affairs is not at its brightest and the Ruyssians have succeeded in 
obtaining a more definite, although weaker, adversary. 

Yet at the end of a disappointing year the French people have 
reason for regaining some confidence in the distant, if not im 
the near, future. The nation, if not in the State, has borne up rather 
well under the “revolutionary vaccination”; a general strike has 
proved impossible, and the-veil of hypocrisy which had been obscur- 
ing French political life since the Liberation has at long last been 
lifted. One begins to see more clearly in the French political game 
what is French and what is not. As of old, it is no longer deemed 
“ reactionary ” to call a spade a spade and a Communist militant 2 
Russian agent. New elections would certainly show a tremendous 
decline in the number of votes for the Parti de la Renaissance 
Francaise. That the Communists no longer attempt to partake of 
the life of the nation is well illustrated by the fact—trivial though it 
may appear—that the announcement of the death of General Leclerc, 
France’s most popular hero, which in other newspapers appeared in 
enormous headlines, was only granted a minute paragraph in the 
Communist paper Humanité. The underlymMg union between all 
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the valuable elements of the country has been—even under a some- 
what hesitant régime—definitely demonstrated, and there is little 
doubt that, when the second home “campaign ” is launched, the bulk 
of the nation will call for radical strategy and radical tactics and 
demand the leadership which alone can apply them. 


UNDERGRADUATES’ FOOD 


By GLYN E. DANIEL (Steward of St. John’s College, Cambridge) 


HE feeding of undergraduates in universities and university 
colleges has again become news. A meeting of the Committee 
of Vice-Chancellors and Principals of British Universities decided 
recently that further discussion with the Ministry of Food on under- 
graduate rations was essential, and such discussions are now taking 
place. The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford is reported 
as saying last week that the feeding of undergraduates at Oxford was 
“deplorable and worse than anything experienced during the war. 
The food at some colleges may be a little better than at others, but 
at all itis very bad. It can’t be anything else with the present rations, 
and the monotony is terrible.” And last term the Cambridge under- 
graduate newspaper Varsity Weekly printed’ an enquiry into under- 
graduate feeding with the slightly ambiguous headlines: “Fed up 
with our Food, say Undergraduates: We do our best for you, retort 
College Stewards.” 

What are the facts, as they seem to me, who have been, since the 
end of the war, the steward of one of the largest colleges in Cam- 
bridge? There are three questions involved: What rations do 
undergraduates get? How are they used? Are the rations adequate? 
The first two are questions of fact, the third of opinion. I can, of 
course, speak only with knowledge of conditions at Oxford and 
Cambridge. I have been told that in Redbrick conditions are some- 
times better, sometimes worse. I understand that in some fortunate 
places undergraduates draw all their normal rations at the hostels in 
which they live, but regularly eat their midday meals in university 


canteens and unions. These are clearly much better off than under- - 


graduates in Oxford and Cambridge, for whom no canteens exist and 
whose Union societies can provide medium-priced meals for only a 
limited number. On the other hand, I have also been told that in 
many provincial university towns there are no canteens for under- 
graduates and that they are fed entirely by landladies ; a landlady 
who is a bad manager is clearly far worse than a college kitchen, and 
such undergraduates are worse off than undergraduates in Oxford 
and Cambridge. But one would need a great deal of information 
before the whole problem of undergraduate feeding could be properly 
assessed. Here I can speak only of my personal experience in 
Cambridge. 

First, as to rations. Undergraduates are entitled to exactly the 
same rations as any other ordinary adult member of the population, 
with one important exception: they get three additional bread units 
per week. When bread-rationing was introduced, students in 
boarding-schools and colleges were granted three additional B.U.s 
a week—the Archbishop’s B.U.s as they are called, since Dr. Fisher, 
as Chairman of the Association of Governing Bodies, negotiated this 
privilege with the Food Minister. Apart from this very welcome 
concession undergraduates receive no preferential treatment in the 
issue of rations; they get none of the other concessions which 
boarding-schools get. But it is to be remembered that most of the 
students in boarding-schools are adolescents, as the Ministry of Food 
defines this term, i.e., they are under 18. The line between 
adolescence and adulthood has to be drawn somewhere ; the Ministry 
of Food medical advisers’ draw it at 18. Undergraduates are there- 
fore treated as adults and receive normal adult rations plus the 
Archbishop’s bread-units. A Cambridge college draws rations for 
all its undergraduates, except, of course, those who are married and 
live out as normal householders ; it is classified, along with lunatic 
asylums and workhouses, as an institution—not as a catering estab- 
lishment—and can draw (in addition to the rations drawn for under- 
graduates and resident fellows on its ration strength) rations for 
guests who lunch or dine in hall. 

How these rations are used varies greatly from college to college 
according to the ideas of the steward and his kitchen manager. In 
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my own college an ordinary undergraduate, whether keeping in 
college or in lodgings in the town, is required to dine in hall five 
nights each week. This has nothing to do with rationing ; it is the 
age-old college practice of commensalism, and is an important and 
necessary part of the Cambridge way of university life. Apart from 
this, he may eat his other meals where he pleases, though lunch is 
available in hall, and porridge and a breakfast dish may be collected 
from the kitchen for breakfast. These he takes only if he chooses. 
Lunch is a three-course meal (soup, main course and sweet or 
savoury or cheese) costing 1s. 6d. Dinner is a more substantial meal 
also of three courses, and costing 2s. 9d. All undergraduates in my 
college provide their own tea, and anything they eat or drink at break- 
fast apart from the porridge and breakfast dish. This is admittedly 
the picture of catering arrangements at one college only. It is im- 
possible to generalise for all colleges. Some have adopted all-in 
catering and provide all meals. Some retain, as we do, the service 
of all meals in hall by waiters ; others have adopted a cafeteria system, 
The cost of breakfast, lunch and dinner each day varies among 
Cambridge colleges from 4s. 3d. to 6s. 6d. But whatever the variety 
of their practical arrangements, all colleges share the same difficulties 
in procuring -food, and in planning a week’s varied interesting diet 
within the scope of the charges paid and the rations available. 

There is a great divergence of opinion among dons and under- 
graduates as to whether rations are adequate for undergraduates. 
Looking through my last term’s Undergraduate Suggestions Book, 
I find appreciation and condemnation in roughly equal proportions, 
and I have no reason to suppose my college is different from most. 
The introduction of potato-rationing brought undergraduate feeling 
to a head. Some wrote suggesting the stewards should do every- 
thing in their power to obtain extra potatoes for undergraduates ; 
others wrote equally strongly urging that nothing should be done to 
make undergraduates a privileged class. And this divergence is not 
merely a matter of opinion. Some undergraduates do regularly eat 
in restaurants in the town after they have had a meal in college, and 
many tell me they could not exist in term-time without parcels from 
their homes, On the other hand, eating out and parcels from home 
existed in pre-rationing days, and many undergraduates at present 
assure me they are better fed in college than at home, and are full of 
praise for the skill and management of college kitchens. 


On the face of it, then, it would appear that undergraduates are 
slightly better off than the rest of the adult population in having 
extra bread, but worse off than many of their contemporaries in 
industry and agriculture in not having the use of canteens. These 
differences may even out ; I do not know. It has seemed to me that 
up to the present undergraduates are no worse and no better off 
than the normal adult population, but many argue otherwise, It is 
claimed, for instance, that most undergraduates have been accus- 
tomed to larger rations in the Services—but this is an argument for 
giving all ex-servicemen more food, It is argued that undergraduates 
are still adolescents, but I can only believe that the medical advisers 
of the Minister of Food have drawn their line between adolescence 
and adulthood after the most careful consideration. It is asserted 
that undergraduates use up their energies by playing games every 
afternoon and therefore need more food. It is often stated that most 
contemporaries of undergraduates have the benefits of industrial 
canteens or increased rations for heavy agricultural workers, and if 
this is so undergraduates would appear to be an under-privileged 
class. Presumably the Ministry of Food have the figures to answer 
this point, and it would be most interesting to see them published. 
The most widespread argument is that it is difficult for under- 
graduates to eat out in the town of Cambridge, and this may be so. 
Cambridge is well supplied with restaurants, but their accommoda- 
tion and facilities do not increase by ten per cent. when, three times 
a year, six thousand extra hungry mouths arrive in the town. 


I am often told that it is much easier to feed a large number of 
undergraduates than cater for a small family. I am often told the 
reverse, and much play is made of the fact that a college household 
consists almost entirely of the same age-grade. Potato-rationing 
showed me what a hungry age-grade it was. The average consump- 
tion of potatoes by undergraduates at several Cambridge colleges for 
the four weeks of October this year was just over seven and a-half 
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pounds per man per week—two and a-half times the present potato 
ration, The strength of these contentions may depend on the size 
of the college. I think the long experience of catering in the armed 
Forces has shown that a group of 500 does as well as an individual, 
a group of 100-250 worse, and a group of 1,000 better. It may be 
that small colleges and hostels should draw a compensating increase 
in rations as do small units in the armed Forces, and negotiations 
with the Ministry of Food might well proceed on these lines. On 
the other hand it is one or two of the smallest Cambridge colleges 
who have the reputation for the best food. 

In the end, much of this discussion remains a matter of opinion. 
Undergraduates have complained about their food from time 
immemorial. The difference these days is that we are all complaining 
of the monotony and inadequacy of our food. Undergraduates are 
a particularly vocal element of our adult population, and their com- 
plaints are heard and are news. It was also news that a Jesus crew, 
fed on ordinary rations under ordinary college conditions, this year 
won the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley in a contest against Dutch 
and Swiss crews. This proves nothing, but neither do the cries of 
some undergraduates that they are hungry and starving. The only 
thing I am certain about is that these cries will be heard more 
frequently next term, when supplies of imported tinned goods will 
be exhausted and the full severity of potato rationing and the devalua- 
tion of points-goods felt. If there is a case for extending canteen 
facilities to undergraduates, then, in my personal opinion, the time 
for it is now, 


EVERYMAN’S CHARTER 


By H. G. DANIELS 
Geneva 


[On Tuesday, since this article was written, a “ Bill of Human 
Rights” was adopted by the United Nations Commission at Geneva 
by 10 votes to 4 (Russia and three satellites.) | 


EW attempts to codify and safeguard human rights now being 
undertaken at Geneva mark an important stage in the history 
of freedom, Events of the war, which shook to its foundations the 
respect of civilisation for human values, have stressed the importance 
of a fresh survey of fundamental justice and of the methods by which 
it may be more securely safeguarded. The desire to achieve this 
is based on something more than a sentimental respect for human 
dignity. Governments are supporting these investigations because 
they believe that a precise declaration may act as a possible brake 
to the adventures and ambitions of dictators seeking aggrandisement 
by way of war. The state of international law, as revealed by the 
trials of war criminals and the barbarities perpetuated against the 
civilian populations of ifivaded territory, is alone reason enough for 
a new survey. “Crime against humanity” has anything but a legal 
sound, but a close examination of the trials (not merely those of 
Nuremberg and Tokio but the host of lesser trials conducted by 
national, military and occupation courts) leads to the conclusion that 
there are serious gaps in international law needing to be filled. 
Flagrant violations of human rights have gone unpunished owing to 
a lack of jurisdiction of the respective tribunals. The question of 
the responsibility of military commanders and administrators for 
violations of human rights committed by their subordinates also 
needs to be clarified. The trials would have had a much firmer 
foundation had the “crimes against humanity” formed a part of 
international law. 

This is but one aspect of the massive problem underlying the 
attempt to produce a Bill of Human Rights, and it is cited because 
it played an important part in the fresh impulse to establish the rights 
of the ordinary man on a more legal basis. Though the expression 
“human rights ” dates back only to the end of the eighteenth century, 
the passionate endeavour of the human race to establish them has a 
long and honourable history. But past efforts have seldom had more 
than a national framework. ‘The broad landmarks such as Magna 
Carta (1215), which made the starting-point for British law, the 
Habeas Corpus Act (1679), the Bill of Rights (1688), and, most 
important of all, the Law of Evidence had no international implica- 
tion except the force of example. The Rights of Man (1789) was a 
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collection of philosophical aphorisms. For an international conyey. 
tion, or even a general declaration, something closer to practical 

life is needed. The groundwork must be sought in constitutions, ip 
legislation, in jurisprudence and to some extent in custom, 

Progress has been made along the road to freedom throughout the 
ages, and there is already considerable common ground—for example, 
the safeguarding of personal liberty, freedom of religion, s 
Opinion, association and (to some extent) assembly. There is further, 
throughout the world today, a large common measure of equality 
before the law. But the acceptance of these matters in principle 
is one thing and their application is another. And it is this unevenness 
that has raised the question whether the time has not arrived fg 
defining these and other fundamental rights and freedoms in ap 
international convention with binding force on all nations ratifying jt, 

The eighteen nations taking part, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, in the debates at Geneva represented a fair crogs- 
section of world opinion. They included five Great Powers of the 
war, the U.S.S.R. being further supported by three of its satellites, 
Of the Dominions, Australia and India sent delegations. There were 
four Latin-American States, and the smaller nations were well repre- 
sented. The Commission was given the task of drafting a univers] 
Bill of Human Rights to be applicable everywhere and to everybody, 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion (these cate- 
gories were further amplified in the process of definition), and also 
of considering the machinery suitable for the protection of these 
rights. It was expressly stipulated that “everyone is entitled to all 
the rights and freedoms set forth in the declaration.” 

The Commission had before it a report from its drafting committee 
which met at Lake Success in June, and this embodied a draft Bil] 
of Human Rights framed by the Secretariat on the basis of a mass of 
confidential communications received. The draft consequently con- 
tained everything that could possibly be considered to come under 
the heading of a human right, as well as a number of well-meaning 
proposals that could only be regarded as pious aspirations, the whole 
being left to be winnowed down to practical possibilities by the good 
sense of the Commission, It reflected current and probably transient 
Situations, such as the main features of the Beveridge plan and the 
housing shortage. It set out with the salutary reminder that duties 
such as loyalty and a share in public responsibilities and sacrifices 
were owed to the State and that the rights of the individual were 
limited by the rights of others and the just requirements of the State, 
It also contained that much debated maxim that “everything that 
is not prohibited by law is permitted.” A large section was 
devoted to safeguards for personal liberty. Other freedoms stressed 
were the freedom of movement and the right to information, educa- 
tion, property, fair trial, nationality, good working conditions. 

It is a somewhat materialist catalogue and takes scant account 
of national limitations. What, for example, is the use of 
declaring that everyone has the right to education, when there may 
be no schools or teachers to provide it? Some of the articles, it has 
been pointed out, could permit an all-powerful State to limit human 
rights rather than contribute to their extension, The protection of 
political or other opinion might imply the begal protection of Fascist 
or Nazi opinion on such matters as race superiority. It might protect 
the overthrow of the State by violence. Regulating freedom of move- 
ment “ by any general law adopted in the interests of national welfare 
and security ” is exactly what opened the door to protective custody, 
which formed the legal basis for imprisoning hundreds of thousands 
of Jews in Germany without trial. The subject of protection of, and 
discrimination against, minorities is beset with difficulties. Today 
political minorities stand in greater danger than religious minorities. 
And new minorities are being created in the economic world, of 
which “closed shop” is a striking example. 

It is assumed that the world community must ensure that the 
rights agreed upon are observed. But there is a very considerable 
divergence of opinion as to how it is to be done. There is a wide 
margin between proclaiming human rights and putting the proclama- 
tion into force. The only effective course would seem to be a 
convention which the signatories would recognise as international 
law and capable of being enforced by domestic law in national courts. 
A possible compromise, much favoured, would be to draft a Bill off 
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Rights-in the form of a convention comprising precise, if limited, 
obligations, combined with a declaration of principles accepted as aims 
but not capable of taking precise legal form. The work is still in a 
preparatory stage and the resultant draft, whatever form it may take, 
will be reconsidered at a further meeting in May. It will then come 
before the Economic and Social Council which assembles in July, 
and if all goes well it will be referred to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations of 1948. It cannot thercfore, as its chairman, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, put it, affect the lives of the peoples before next 
winter—and most of those who have followed the deliberations will 
regard that as a very sanguine estimate. 


ELEPHANT 


Nairobi 


O my mind lions and leopards are the most fascinating beasts 
to have as pets, but, to watch and study, elephant are even 
more captivating, and are the most interesting to hunt. People may 
ask, “ Why, if you profess to be fond of these animals, do you kill 
them?” The answer is that it is an inborn instinct ; briefly, it is 
the thrill of the chase which you either have or have not. With 
elephant you have the excitement of pitting your wits and hunting 
skill against that of an antagonist who can in turn kill you. You may 
do this because it is your job if you happen to be an elephant-control 
officer in one of the East African Game Departments ; or because 
you live in East Africa and want to combine the thrill of big-game 
hunting with a chance of paying your expenses, if not of actually 
making any money. Or again, you may have hunted most species 
of big game and want as a trophy an outstandingly fine pair of tusks 
to complete your collection. 

An elephant-hunt is a long-drawn-out affair, even after you have 
finally sighted your quarry. Unless you are lucky you will have to 
walk many many miles for many many days through difficult country 
in a distinctly warm climate, You send out scouts as well as searching 
diligently yourself, and at last come across an outstandingly big foot- 
print, This is not necessarily a certainty as regards heavy tusks, but 
it is always worth following. In time you get close ; you know this 
by dropped leaves or freshly bruised or broken branches, or by 
positively warm droppings. At last you see a portion of a form, 
but you cannot yet get a shot. You have to estimate the weight of 
the tusks, and that is not learnt in a day ; you want each tusk to 
weigh at least a hundred pounds, or to be particularly long. -Your 
prize may have heavy yet ugly tusks, or he may have only one ; 
equally possibly he is guarded by two friends. These old patriarchs 
are looked after in their old age by one or more younger bulls. He 
may be standing in cover where it is only possible to approach from 
one side. This you dare not risk because of the wind, which may 
be tricky ; elephant deliberately seek such areas for their siestas. It 
only wants one puff to undo ten hours’ walking, as once your quarry 
smells you he will disappear. Or perhaps his companions are standing 
so that it is impossible to take a brain shot, or the much bigger target 
of the heart. You can be very near and yet far as regards even firing 
@ shot. 

Admittedly an elephant is a big enough animal, but often one 
cannot get a clear view of a vital organ. Consequently one has to 
get close, and seldom shoots at over thirty yards ; closer is much 
better. It is unwise and unfair to risk a long shot, since a wounded 
elephant seldom leaves a blood-trail, and his tracks may get 
inextricably mixed with those of a herd. These huge beasts move 
with uncanny silence. Their hides seem to absorb sound as they 
slip past stick-dry branches ; all you hear is an occasional boom as a 
flapping ear thuds against a branch. When yop disturb a herd it 
sounds like a squadron of tanks crashing past. 

Cautious and alert though they are, particularly the cows, one can 
sometimes be unbelievably close and yet remain unnoticed. Last 
year I spent one of the most frightening minutes of my life less than 
eleven feet from a cow who was gazing serenely over my head ; there 
was nothing between us save a very thin sapling. That hawser-like 
trunk swung about horribly close until she suddenly lifted it and 
let out a trumpet ; this gave me my clue to dash to one side. As 
she had been looking straight ahead she had not noticed anything so 
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puny as a human being. There were at least seventy cys in that 
herd, which was in a semi-circle round me, and far too many had 
calves for my peace of mind. Your stature seems to vary according 
to whether they are advancing or retiring ; those ridiculous-looking 
sterns seem to make you rise like Jack and the Beanstalk. 


As Africa gradually becomes more developed the areas where these 
beasts can roam, as they did of old, are slowly decreasing ; this is 
where elephant “control” or restricted shooting is necessary. Game- 
control is actually a form of game-preservation although certain 
numbers are killed annually ; it is only by preventing a serious clash 
of wild animal and human interests that the former can be preserved. 
The elephant populations of Kenya and Uganda are slightly smaller 
than Tanganyika’s. In Uganda the herds are more concentrated, 
since there are fewer uncultivated areas than in Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika, though this may change presently, In spite of the numbers 
killed annually they are not decreasing, which shows how unmerciful 
were the old slavers and poachers. Today no one can make a living 
by hunting elephant because game laws are enforced and licences 
are so high that with the great distances to be covered it just does 
not pay. Ivory fluctuates in price and is about eleven shillings a pound 
at present. Most of it goes to India, but because of trade balances 
only a limited quantity may be imported. 

For centuries elephant have gone where they liked when they 
liked, and old customs die hard ; they have raided native crops when- 
ever they felt like a change of diet. A small herd can do untold 
damage ih one night on a European farm, or in a native banana or 
maize garden. Many natives make little or no effort to protect their 
crops because they know that, if they complain, a control officer will 
investigate their claims, and if necessary shoot one or more beasts— 
according to the severity of the lesson he considers the herd needs. 
Elephant are most intelligent beasts, so it may be asked why, if they 
know that retribution will follow, they continue to raid crops. You 
yourself enjoy smoking, and may not cut down your cigarettes by 
half when told to by your doctor; and crop-raiding is inherent in 
elephant. In olden days natives dug pits, laid trip-cords attached 
to spears weighted with logs across their paths, used poisoned arrows, 
and ringed them with fire, butchering whole herds. 

Elephant which habitually raid crops will give you all the excite- 
ment you can ask. They trek far after a raid, and then seek the most 
difficult country in which to spend the day. This consists of elephant 
grass, twelve to fourteen feet high, or equally dense thickets of bush, 
or really thick forest. They brush aside such impediments to their 
passage as you brush aside a cobweb, They do not see well, but 
they more than make up for this with their sense of hearing and 
smell. There are few more unpleasant sights than that of a snake- 
like-tip trunk waving about in the air far above your head when the 
terrain is such that you can see no other portion of the beast, and 
that trunk-tip may be but ten yards off and searching for your smell. 
If elephant have been heavily shot they do not run away once they 
wind you ; they come looking for you in a most determined and far 
from friendly spirit. Once an elephant is charging nothing will stop 
it save a frontal brain shot, a very difficult target. In my experience 
the scream of an angry elephant is the most upsetting sound of all 
noises made by dangerous game. It is devastating in its intensity 
and venom, and is very different from the trumpet which, although 
loud, is not alarming. If you miss the vital area—it depends on 
the correct judging of the angle—a bullet in the face from a heavy 
double-barrelled rifle may turn the elephant and save your life ; but 
it will not always do this, as a number of graves dotted about Africa 
testify. 

Like other game elephant react favourably to wise protection— 


‘ which is why the establishment of National Parks is so necessary. 


In these parks game harms nobody, and no crops are damaged, while 
pleasure is given to people of every nationality. The lions in the 
Serengetti Plains of Tanganyika are but one example of how wild 
animals can be taught to tolerate man. The elephant around Katwe 
in Uganda know perfectly well that the smell of human beings, once 
so dangerous, is no longer dangerous provided they stay in their 
reserve, and this they do. Yet, docile though all game can become, 
there are limits to what they will stand. All species give warnings 


of their intentions—if you know how fo read them, 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


NE of the many advantages which we, who were born under the 
sign of Mercury, possess over those miserable creatures whose 
birth-night was clouded by Saturn, is that we believe in human 
progress, whereas they do not, When we remark that duelling has 
ceased to be fashionable, they reply that trial by torture, which had 
been abandoned in the eighteenth century, has in the twentieth 
century been reintroduced ; when we speak of advances in health and 
social justice, they become solemn about the tyranny of the machine ; 
when we praise penicillin they say that it is losing its potency and, 
in any case, what about bacteriological warfare? Our Marshalls 
become their Molotovs. The Saturnian temperament, moreover, 
induces its victims to regard the masses as totally uneducable ; in 
dyspeptic despair they contend that it is no use whatever persuading 
the British public to be interested in anything but bread and circuses ; 
you cannot—thus the pessimists affirm—induce the citizens of London 
even to notice their own city. I confess that there is some truth in 
this remark. The other day we were discussing the disposal of the 
Grinling Gibbons statue of James II, which has been: driven from its 
former site outside the Admiralty by the intrusion of Lenin’s tomb. 
We deplored the fact that the authorities could not persuade the 
Civil and Sea Lords to place this statue in the centre of Admiralty 
courtyard ; we deplored the fact that our aediles intended to dump 
this statue upon the strip of herbage which separates the National 
Gallery from Trafalgar Square. That led us to deploring our London 
statues and the sites on which they are dumped. There was a man 
present at our discussion whom I had not met before; he appeared 
to be prosperous and educated ; he spoke standard English and he 
wore spats. This man told us that although he had lived in London 
most of his life he had never observed any of our statues. When we 
came to cross-examine him we discovered that his ignorance and lack 
of observation were in fact a vast complacent lake of indifference. 
“ But surely,” we asked him, “ you know the statue of Charles I ? ” 
“Oh, I know that,” he answered. “That’s the one in Parliament 


Square.” 
7. 7 * * 


The Saturnians would have taken delight in this discouraging 
episode, But I (Mercuri nam te docilis magistro) refuse to become 
defeatist upon such subjects. The fact remains that there are more 
people in this year 1947 who worry about the Grinling Gibbons 
statue than there were in 1847. Our aediles may not all of them be 
enlightened or well advised, but at least they know that the disposal 
of this statue is a subject upon which they should decide warily ; 
at least they know that James II, although an insufferable man, was 
the founder of the British Navy and thus of empire ; and at least they 
know that we have only a bare handful of reputable statues and must 


think carefully when we put them up or pull them down. The 
Victorians suffered from no such inhibitions. Their minds of 
polished granite were impervious to the delicacies of the past. They 


believed in all righteousness that they were performing a public duty 
in removing every vestige of antique squalor. But today, in spite of 
wide public indifference, we are more considerate in such matters. 
We really do consider the effects of our planning upon the amenities 
of future generations ; and we really do regret that the only period 
in which we have erected ugly buildings happened to coincide with 
the Industrial Revolution and that the only time when we designed 
badly happened to be the time when we built most. I should not 
say that the public are as indifferent today to the planning of our 
cities or to the design of our buildings as they were from 1840 to 
1900. Progress, although slight and patchy, is certainly being made. 


* * * * 


I have been examining this week a brave and brilliant scheme 
advocated by the Architectural Review for the replanning of West- 
minster. It is clearly explained by plans and drawings prepared 
under the direction of Mr. Gordon Cullen. It is based upon the 
correct assumption that London and Westminster differ from each 
other both in origin and character. Westminster was founded upon 
the marshes of Thorney Island at the point where the Thames could 


first be forded ; London) was founded as a maritime port, Even 
when London, the port-town, absorbed Westminster, the ford-town, 
the distinctive character of the latter settlement was for Centuries 
preserved, Westminster, until Victorian days, retained the atmo- 
sphere of a precinct. The Architectural Review wishes to restore to 
it that special atmosphere. Its aim is to “recreate the coherence 
which the Westminster precinct possessed until the Victorian trafic 
engineers cracked it wide open with Victoria Street and the Embank. 
ment.” Nor is this high aim as impossible as it may seem. Much 
of the old Westminster still remains, and all that is needed is to sweep 
away “the varying-sized traffic islands” into which the Victorian} 
carved it up and to recreate it as an area of peaceful unity. No, 
would this scheme in any serious respect run counter to the Aber. 
crombie-Forshaw County of London Plan. In fact the suggestion 
now advocated by the Architectural Review follows the main lines 
of Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s traffic proposals for this area. The idea 
is to seal off Parliament Square to all traffic except that required for 
ceremonial occasions ; access to Parliament will be provided by 
special roads running at a lower level, The whole area of what is 
now Parliament Square, Old Palace Yard and Abingdon Street would 
be paved and grassed so as to form a huge quadrangle and to give 
to the Abbey and the Houses of Parliament the precinctual calm 
of an Oxford College. 
* * * * 

The area to be comprised within this precinct is not to be confined 
to the actual parvis of the Abbey. It will embrace the pleasant litt 
streets around Smith Square and will extend even to Queen Anne's 
Gate. In this vast cathedral close, in which the roar of traffic will 
echo only as a distant hum, our citizens and legislators will recapture 
the peace of a less harried world. “The visual nerve,” writes the 
Architectural Review, “is extraordinarily inactive in the urban 
individual.” But if the citizens of London could stroll about thes 
lawns and terraces they might derive some conception at least of the 
architectural wealth and the deep historic associations which thos 
few acres of Westminster comprise. It would provide our capital 
city with a precinct such as no other city in the world does, or could, 
possess. It would be a delight for the future and an abiding memoria 
of the past. Above all, it would not, as I have said, be impossible 
or even very difficult to achieve. Even the details of the scheme, 
which the Architectural Review has worked out with great in- 
genuity, would be an addition to our present amenities. The statues 
of Victorian statesmen which now desecrate Parliament Square would 
be lined up along Great George Street ; they would stand there as 
solid and quite harmless Belisha Beacons. Under the plane trees a 
café would be established for the refreshment of the strolling tourists. 
The Victoria Tower Gardens would be abolished and a row of small 
buildings would be erected, similar to the buildings in the Tempk, 
where members of Parliament could acquire rooms. A little quay 
would be provided where they could moor their yachts and barges. 
More seriously, the paving-stones of this enormous precinct woul 
be carved with the names of those who fell in the war, and the whole 
scheme could thus be given the dignity of an Empire War Memorial. 
Are such schemes fantastic? I do not believe so. All that is needed 
is a little more imagination and a little more energy. 

* * * * 

Only at one point would I add to the plan advocated by the 
Architectural Review. We suffer much in London from a lack of 
small exhibition galleries ; we do not possess the facilities with which 
Paris is so abundaytly endowed. In Smith Square we have Thomas 
Archer’s church of St. John the Evangelist, the finest existing exampk 
of English baroque. The church was completely gutted during the 
blitz, but the walls and the towers still stand. It could, with archi 
tectural gain, be turned into an ideal gallery for smaller exhibitions. 
I feel hopeful that the ecclesiastical authorities, if approached, would 
grant their consent. And there, in the centre almost of the West- 
minster precinct, we should have in lovely form the small exhibition 
gallery of which we stand in such dire need. I recommend this 
suggestion to our aediles. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE CINEMA 


«Shoe Shine.’’ (Rialto.) “ Monsieur Alibi.’’ 
[racy has given us another despairing appendix to Open City. Once 
again we stand accused, and this time before a rabble of uncared- 
for children, the shoe-shine boys of Rome. Though young in appear- 
ance, each one is aged in the art of deception and skilled in treachery ; 
yiolent and vicious men with the faces and bodies of little boys. 
The authorities, handicapped by a shortage of schools, hospitals and, 
above all, happy homes, scoop them up from the gutters and put 
them into prison, five in a cell, the big with the small, the sick with 
the well, to await the perfunctory judgement of an overworked 
court. In laying bare this tragedy before us Mr. Vittorio de Sica 
makes no comment, and indeed it is his scrupulous fairness depicting 
both sides of the problem that makes Shoe Shine such a shattering 
film. , 
While grieving for the young it is possible also to sympathise 
with the old. Outnumbered, harassed, exhausted, the grown-ups 
battle endlessly with an ever-increasing in-flow of rebellious and 
exasperating boys, and if occasionally they are brutal, it is because there 
is hardly time to be anything else, certainly no time for reformatory 
talks or even the most elementary practice of psychology. The cells 
are bursting with suffering adolescents, but, as more pour in every 
day to share the filthy food and lice-infested blankets, they cease to 
be individuals and become a horde of unmanageable animals. Yet 
each one would, of course, respond to sympathetic treatment. The 
boys are uniformly excellent, and under the battery of their dis- 
illusioned eyes staring at us out of those round shaven heads we 
must needs drop our own. Once again Italy makes us feel it would 
be nicer to be dead; for the third time we go under. Which is 
tiresome. 


(Academy.) 





* * * * 


There is very different fare at the Academy. From the sombre 
realities of Italy we come to the brilliant improbabilities of France, 
and find M. Louis Jouvet playing a number of réles in the gayest 
of good humours. Monsieur Alibi is a delightful comedy all about 
crooks and mistaken identity ; dreadfully silly really, but so liberally 
endowed with Gallic wit that the cause of the nonsense is forgotten 
in its effect, which is entirely leavening. M. Jouvet, whether dis- 
guised as a duke, a lorry-driver, a commercial traveller or a photo- 
grapher, never abandons for a moment his own satanic countenance, 
and yet, rather in the manner of Miss Ruth Draper, he assumes a 
totally different shape with each disguise. This diverting film is 
directed by Jean Dréville, who has a charming sense of the ridiculous 
and the ability to blind us to all but its charm. 

A revival of La Maternelle is also in the programme at the 
Academy. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


BerL10z’s Requiem was given its second performance of the year on 
December roth at the Albert Hall, whose rotundity is the only thing 
against it for a performance of this work. The brass bands of the 
Tuba mirum should, after all, summon the dead from the round 
earth’s imagined corners, but Sir Thomas Beecham did not even 
imagine the corners and put them all on, or slightly above, the stage. 
He thus had them in better control, but a good deal of Berlioz’s point 
was lost. That was a small matter, though, and the Tuba mirum is 
only the most spectacular of the movements and not at all typical 
of the rest of the work. Berlioz is the most unequal of all geniuses 
and lacks completely the taste for which French art is—according to 
mood—famous or notorious. Taste is often enough the special 
quality of the second-rank artist, of course, and we do not think of 
the word in connection with Beethoven, Michelangelo or Dante, in 
all of whose works “errors of taste” could easily be found ; but we 
expect it in French art, which (to quote Sir Thomas Beecham), “ if 
it includes but a limited number of absolute masterpieces, a deficiency 
it shares with its rivals of Germany and Italy, can point to an 
exceptionally large mass of excellent achievement of the second rank.” 

Berlioz stands, in this as in other respects, quite aside from the 
rest of French music ; he never aimed at less than the most magni- 
ficent, the grandest and most apocalyptic, and he sometimes brought 
it off and sometimes failed. The Requiem contains instances of both, 
but the general verdict has been that it is a great work with bad 





patches. What is remarkable is that, after more than a century, no 
two people would probably agree exactly as to which the bad patches 
were. I personally think the Sanctus flawlessly beautiful, with an 
ethereal and unearthly beauty unique of its kind in music; but 
that is not at all the impression that it makes on everybody. On the 
other hand, I find Berlioz’s experiment with flutes and trombones a 
very doubtful success, even if he only made it once ; and, repeated 
again and again, it becomes definitely irritating—to me, but not to 
others, I know. More performances will doubtless bring Berlioz’s 
uncertain reputation finally to rest—at a guess rather higher than 
midway between the extravagant claims of his fanatical admirers and 
the uncomprehending abuse of his.detractors. But shall we have the 
performances? 
* * * * 

I yield to none in my admiration of Segovia as a performer, but 
not even he can persuade me that the guitar is a concert instrument, 
least of all when he plays the Bach Chaconne. The violin, for which 
the Chaconne was written, is a singing instrument; it is, in fact, 
an instrumental compendium of soprano, mezzo-soprano and con- 
tralto with capabilities corresponding to all the varieties of tone and 
character in a woman’s voice. Chords inevitably give the impression 
of great tension, of something heroic, as of one human being doing 
what is normally the work of at least two and sometimes more. 
The guitar, 6n the other hand, cannot sing at all, being plucked and 
not bowed ; its register is a good octave and a half below that of the 
violin, and chords are easy and natural to its structure, sounding— 
as they indeed should sound—like the accompaniment to a human 
voice, which, of course, in Segovia’s concerts, never materialises. 
The Chaconne, then, loses its intensity, its melodic beauty and its 
soaring pitch, and becomes an interesting experiment. And the same 
seemed to me true of most of the arrangements of eighteenth-century 
keyboard or orchestral music played at the Wigmore Hall on Decem- 
ber 11th. The sonata and studies written for the instrument were 
interesting, and the transcriptions from modern Spanish keyboard 
music attractive enough. But by the end of the evening I found 
myself thinking of the astounding ability of Larry Adler to play 
“ classical music ” on the mouth-organ. And having delivered myself 
of this (I am told) appalling blasphemy, I have no doubt said more 
than enough. MartTIN COoper. 


ART 


On Saturday afternoon the queue stretched down the steps of the 
Tate, along the Embankment and round into Bulinga Street—a sight 
I never thought to see. Thus has the legend grown. The 
man’s life has been publicised, dramatised, vulgarised. The 
craze for reproductions equals the demand for the Tchaikevsky 
piano concerto. Painters of little consequence sign their pictures 
with their christian names. That we have been spared the ultimate 
indelicacy of seeing Gary Cooper cut off his ear and present it to 
a bowdlerised Veronica Lake is due, doubtless, to technical con- 
siderations rather than a lack of enterprise. To the sophisticated this 
tremendous popular appeal is suspect. Vincent’s own agonised love 
for humanity would, perhaps, have found some solace in it “In 
a picture I want to say something comforting as music is comforting.” 

This is the most comprehensive exhibition of Van Gogh’s work 
ever to visit Britain. The Arts Council have collected about 100 
paintings and nearly as many drawings—loaned in the main by the 
Krdller-Miiller Museum and Ir. V. W. Van Gogh, the painter’s 
nephew—which will be sent subsequently to Birmingham and 
Glasgow. These are arranged chronologically, so that one can study 
as never before the whole meteoric decade—the plodding, sentimental 
apprenticeship, the gathering momentum, the first glow in Paris, to 
the blazing white-heat of Provence, where, meteor-like, he was con- 
sumed by his own fires. One’s first reaction—perhaps it is the 
austerity framing—is of reproductions in a works canteen. Then the 
intensity of colour and the massive impasto register their existence. 

Poor splendid Vincent ; lacerated, tender, suffering Vincent—does 
anything remain to be said? He could no more draw than Blake 
could draw. Yet, like Blake, so strongly did he feel the tragedy of 
mankind, so genuine was the magnitude of his love, so overwhelming 
the vast, vehement necessity to disgorge all that was in him, that he 
found a means of communicating, within a mere ten years, a time- 
less and fashionless truth denied to more accomplished painters. I 
do not believe anyone familiar with the Camargue, the Crau and 











- 





les Alpilles, can deny the honesty and the power with which Van 
Gogh put down what he saw. When he remembered his emotion in 
tranquillity he was incompetent and dull. But when he was hounded 
by his daemon to paint with the careless courage of the moment, he 
attained a furious assurance from which a multitude of timid suc- 
cessors have drawn authority to forge their passports. 

Some of the tendtr and sensitive pictures from the Paris period 
reveal new aspects. Of the St. Rémy period two masterpieces were 
new to me—the Olive Trees (No. 74) and the Ravine (No. 79). To 
many the drawings, ranging from the careful studies of the Nuenen 
period to the vibrant reed-pen drawings of the Arles period—com- 
plete statements, notwithstanding the economy of means—will come 
as the greatest revelation. Some may learn from the photographic 
comment and footnotes on the adjoining screens. But no real shift 
in value takes place, I think. The best pictures are still the best 
known. Does anything remain to be said ? Not in this generation. 
Perhaps in a future and better ordered age the violence and passion 
of Van Gogh will jar where today they reflect. But for us it is almost 
impossible to dissociate the art from the life. “Ah well, my work—I 
have risked my life for it, and my reason has half-foundered in it. 
It does not matter.” Of him Dr. Gachet wrote: “ The words ‘love 
of art’ are scarcely applicable to him ; one ought to say: belief even 
unto martyrdom.” M. H. MIDDLETON. 

SUBURBIA 


AND, if Winter comes, 

a semi-detached Valhalla with Chrysanthemums: 
if the Spring, 

a concrete Cranny with the Name in French 

or Gaelic. Sing 

Gilt on Glass nor blench 

at the Hoarding. Hoarding, 

if Summer chance, 

the Dower of Flowers the Prospect will enhance 
of a private Garden— 

no more Nasturtiums in Nirvana’s Window-box— 
Autumn in Arden 

or, on green Grass, Shock’s 

brick Incarnation in Carnation, 


if Winter comes. WILLIAM J. Tair. 





WILL CARROTS 
WARD OFF 
WINTER ILLS? 


There are certain foods which = 
help to guard us against 
colds, coughs, influenza and 
other winter ailments. They 
are those which contain a 
good amount of ‘ protective’ 
vitamin A. Your butter and 
margarine ration provides a 
certain amount of it, and so 
do carrots, tomatoes, and spinach. The ‘sunshine’ bone- 
building vitamin D is also necessary for the body’s welfare. 
This is found in fish, and to a lesser degree in fats. For a 
really rich concentration of A and D together Crookes Halibut 
Oil is the handiest way of ensuring that your body gets 
sufficient. FREE: Why not get to know the vitamin-value 
of the foods you eat every day. Our free illustrated booklet tells 
you this in an easy interesting way. Write to The Crookes 
Laboratories Ltd., Dept. F 212, Park Royal, London, N.W.to. 





CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


How many people are disappointed to find that their hollies are male 
and therefore bear no berries ; and there seem to be districts where the 
males most unwarrantably predominate. This is due, I infer from recent 
experience, to the readiness with which hollies will layer themselves, 
One bush in my paddock has multiplied itself indefinitely. I could make 
a good hedge of the layers, and there is a tree in a neighbour's spi 
which has surrounded itself with its own layers. Now all these are male 
hollies. The berried hollies do not so multiply for the very simple reason 
that they are pruned at the approach of every Christmas. But for the 
seedlings the berried plants would be progressively eliminated ; and these 
seedlings have enormously increased since the rabbit population has been 
whittled away. The bark of the holly as of the ash is particularly agreeable 
to the rabbit, and neither has a chance where rabbits have sy. 
vived in any number. The ash reafforests itself with peculiar success ip 
any wired-in enclosure and being nursed by its neighbours grows at a 
quite furious pace. The holly distributes itself very differently. Like the 
quick, it is encouraged in germination by its seed’s passing through a bird, 
and you may find little dense plantations of small hollies in places used by 
birds as a private table One such place is under the low spreading 
branches of a lime, a snug spet where a bird can dine unobserved. . 


Berried Treasure 

This year’s raid on the hollies has been less intense than usual in the 
surroundings of London because of the lack of motor transport ; and some 
landowners are a little disappointed. Holly-picking has become a branch 
of commerce so valuable that the marauders were willing to pay quite fair 
prices for leave to cut; “they not only pay me for the harvest,” one 
owner of a mass of holly said. “ They keep my hedges pruned for me.” 
The birds, of course, suffer a little. As the berries are the last to ripen 
(with perhaps the ivy as the one exception) they often remain when hips 
and haws have been cleared. In my experience our home birds, at least 
in open years when food is plentiful, often leave this food to the tender 
mercies of the immigrant flocks of fieldfares which will make a clean 
sweep of the local harvest within the compass of a day. The long survival 
of these berries indicates that the sowing of holly should be postponed as 
late as may be. This is yet more important in regard to mistletoe. How 
many people have failed in their attempts to plant mistletoe on their trees 
because they have used berries picked well before they were ripe ; and 
unripe berries usually refuse to germinate. However they will ripen by 
keeping. One trouble is that birds have a passion for the fruit ; and for 
this reason the cleft for the seed is best made on the underside of a 
bough. Unfortunately the poplar, which is as congenial a host as the apple, 
so slopes its boughs that the underside may be even more conspicuous 
than the upper. Most of the race have a tendency towards the fastigiate 
habit of the Lombardy, which, after all, is one form of the common black 
poplar. 


Reptile Marks 

The habit grows rapidly of marking various animals with a view to 
the further discovery of their migrations, whether wide or local. One 
school has lately been very active in affixing marks to the fins of salmon 
and.sea-trout. A material has been discovered that enables bee specialists 
to mark large numbers of their bees for the sake of discovering how their 
jobs alter with their age. The former nursemaid develops, for example, 
into the caterer. The latest type of animal to suffer from this human 
curiosity is, it seems, the reptile, both snake and lizard. Here the trouble 
is that the beast is apt to cast its skin and so lose its identification paper. 
Now the discovery has been made that the underpart of, for example, the 
common grass-snake and the lizard carries 4 pattern that is as infinitely 
various as the fingerprints of a man, and a photograph will assure identifica- 
tion. The discovery is not without scientific interest, apart from its 
possible help towards the tracing of some rather curious migrations, 
though the snake, of course, is no rival to the eel in this regard. 


In my Garden 

What’s in a name? I must believe a very great deal. I wrote something 
the other day about that lovely and useful blue-flowered rock-plant, 
plumbago larpentae, which incidentally is to be found wild (so I am 
informed) in just one spot. This plumbago ought now to be called 4 
ceratostigma ; but I am convinced that its larger and lovelier cousit, 
known only as ceratostigma willmottiana, would be a general favourite if 
it had a simple name. I know no bush with a more entrancing blossom— 
for pure blues are very rare—and it is tolerably hardy. If cut down 
by frost it proves itself herbaceous and recovers completely. In my 
experience it is the best of all lures for certain insects, especially the 
humming-bird hawk moth. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


RUSSIA AND GERMANY 
(By CABLE From Moscow) 

Sir —A few evenings ago I heard a broadcast in the B.B.C.’s Pacific 
service in which Mr. Wilson Harris expressed astonishment at the fact 
that the Soviet Union is so insistent on a central democratic government 
for Germany. Will Mr. Harris permit a Russian historian to reply to 
his astonishment by an expression of ours? Is it possible that he does 
not understand that for us this is one of the most important of all 
problems connected with Germany? To us the question of establishing 
an all-German democratic government is the question whether or not 
those conditions will obtain whereby mankind will be guaranteed against 
a third world shambles. It is much easier to explain to the British why we 
consider the establishment of democratic government for Germany a 
matter of primary importance than it 1s to explain it to Americans. When 
we say British we mean, of course, simple people, “men in the street,” 
those who sincerely want to understand what is going on. ‘The sheer 
astuteness of diplomats and political publicists often prevents them from 
seeing that which is obvious to ordinary common sense. 

It must not be forgotten that when Russians think of war they 
visualise something quite different from Americans. According to 
American computations war with Germany brought the United States 
an income of $52,000,000,000. According to Russian computations 
the war with Germany brought Russia the destruction of 1,710 towns 
and over 70,000 villages and the loss of 7,000,000 human lives. 
A fresh German aggression does not strike Americans as being in the 
least likely. But fresh aggression against Russia is not only dreamed 
of but is already being very obviously hinted at by slippery travellers from 
“Bizonia” who visit New York for instructions. Their venomous 
attacks on the Soviet Union, made quite recklessly before meetings of 
their compatriots, prove that Nazis and Nazism are still very much alive 
and that Fascist poison is stil! virulent and infectious. It is quite possible 
that these agitators have made their own free interpretation of the 
instructions given them and have displayed more zeal than their job 
demands at the moment. But the fact remains that in “ Bizonia” no 
serious effort has been made to introduce democracy and carry out 
effective denazification ; what is more, the Schumachers are beginning to 
adopt a tone very reminiscent of Goebbels and their fulminations are 
printed in agitation sheets most generously supplied with newsprint. 

When we Soviet people see all this we say with full conviction that the 
democratisation of Germany must not be put off any longer under any 
pretext whatsoever. ‘To ensure peace in Europe two things are essential. 
Firstly, a genuinely democratic government must be’ set up in Germany, 
a government that will ruthlessly and implacably eradicate the still very 
active Fascism ; secondly, this democratic government definitely must be 
a government of the whole of Germany, so that it will have every pos- 
sibility de jure and de facto of destroying the remnants of Nazidom 
throughout the whole of the country until not a single hothouse well 
protected from northern winds remains on German soil to cultivate the 
poisonous, creeping plants of Fascism. Any other decision on this 
question means that the warmongers (German and non-German) will 
succeed in building up somewhere in Germany that base which they 
need for future wars. 

That is why the words “ all-German democratic government” are not 
an empty phrase so far as we are concerned ; each of those words has 
an importance of its own. We representatives of Soviet intelligentsia 
are somewhat surprised at the fact that many people in Britain do not 
realise that the British, no less than the Russians, have need of vigilant 
and strong protection against a resurgence of German Fascism. Why is 
it that many.people in Britain cannot see that the fatal mistake of the 
recent past must not be repeated, and still hope blindly that Britain is not 
threatened by war simply because she does not want to fight anybody? 
One recalls that in the spring of 1939 there were many people in Britain 
who thought that a very clever way of preserving peace in the West had 
been found; all one had to do was to give Hitler the chance to use a direct 
path to Leningrad through Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia—countries that 
“did not want” to be protected. No doubt Lord Halifax thought his 
policy as shrewd and fine as that of Talleyrand, and when he announced 
in the House of Lords on June 8th, 1939: “The main point of the 
difficulty is the position of the Baltic States; we have never attempted, 
and we should not think it right to attempt, to thrust assurances on 
countries which did not want them.” If Lord Halifax had known that 
this shrewd policy would soon lead to the destruction of London boroughs 
by flying bombs he would perhaps not have been so pleased at the 
behaviour of the pro-Hitler Baltic Governments, which “did not want” 
to be protected. 

War in Europe, so profitable to America, has definitely not turned 


out so profitable to Britain in the past, and would undoubtedly be still 
less profitable in the future. And since an all-German democratic 
government is the most reliable instrument for uprooting German Fascism 
and a movement for revanche, should the present generation in 
Britain repeat the blunders and miscalculations of Neville Chamberlain 
and Lord Halifax and hope that war will be confined to the East? 
The peoples of the Soviet Union and Britain are equally interested in 
safeguarding Europe from the intrigues of irresponsible transatlantic war- 
mongers and their too hasty and too zealous agents in “ Bizonia.” There is 
nothing to be surprised at in the fact that these gentlemen fight with such 
verve against the very idea of establishing a central democratic government 
in Germany. There is much more reason to wonder why so many honest 
people in Britain have not yet discovered the real reason behind this 
struggle against the Soviet proposal.—Yours faithfully, 
EvGeny TARLE, 

Member of the Academy of Sciences of U.S.S.R. 

Ulitsa Serafimovicha 2, Kvartira 188, Moscow 72. 

December 10th, 1947. 

[The sentence in Mr. Wilson Harris’s broadcast on which this letter 
appears to be based read as follows: “ For the last three days discussion 
has been circling round the question whether the Peace Conference 
shall be held before a German Government is formed or whether, as 
M. Molotov desires, a German Government is formed before the Peace 
Conference. There are arguments both ways, but there is not much 
consistency in Russia’s advocating the political unity of Germany while 
she refuses to effect the economic unity of Germany.”—EpiTor, The 
Spectator.] 


HINDSIGHT IN INDIA 
Str,—The articles by Brigadier Desmond Young in your last two issues 
have been most impressive and far ahead of some of the horror-hunting 
and politically inspired articles that seem unfortunately to be far too 
prevalent in this country. However, in the second article there are one 
or two statements that might be challenged. Firsly, Earl Mountbatten’s 
acceptance of the Governor-General’s office was surely not a mistake, 
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as not only have his counsels been available to a Government that is by 
the nature of events inexperienced in leadership and diplomacy, but also 
he has given the necessary impartial i ship to the Joint Defence 
Council and has played a great part in thé recent Lahore agreement which 
might well have not otherwise been implemented. 


Secondly, referring to the possible employment of British troops in 
the Punjab disorders, morally Brigadier Desmond Young is right in 
saying that British troops should not have stood aside ; and they certainly 
might have been allowed to help in a much greater degree than they did 
with relief measures. But if they had fired on the rioters surely not 
only would the European civilian population have suffered severe casualties 
in retribution, but these actions would have been criticised by alf the 
Pakistani and Indian political factions, as were the fair-minded attempts 
of the British officers of the Indian Army, who tried to keep the peace 
in the Punjab and who met with universal abuse. The employment of British 
troops might also have had the most disastrous effects on the future 
relationship of India and Pakistan with this country. 


It seems that your paper as a whole, like most non-Socialist publica- 
tions, has given too little credit to the present British Government and 
their agents for the success of their Indian policy. If all their theories 
and practices of Socialism were wrong or unsuccessful yet this policy 
will stand ‘out for all time as a great achievement, perhaps their greatest, 
and no alternative government in this country, however laudable their 
intentions, could have succeeded so well in this difficult problem. Under 
another administration we might have found ourselves fighting with an 
enormous conscript army against a very large country for the survival 
of our rule; which would have had as disastrous an effect on our 
post-war economy as the fighting in Indonesia is having on that of the 
Dutch.—Yours faithfully, Roperick W. GOLDSWORTHY. 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


THE NON-GRADUATE TEACHER 


issue of December 5th you gave an article, The 
Teacher's Hire. I did not receive my copy until December 10th, 
and thus could not write to correct an error in the details. In your 
current issue the error appears, surprisingly, to have gone uncorrected. 
The basic salary of a qualified non-graduate teacher has not been 
raised by an extra £30 per annum throughout the scalet The 
minimum remains the same. The maximum has been increased from 
£525 to £555. In any case the figures are only proposed, and 
are due to come into operation, if approved by the Minister, on 
April Ist, 1948. My authority for this is the Teachers’ World and 
my own salary. 


Sir,—In your 


I would also like to challenge the statement of Mr. B. B. Causer in 
your issue of December 12th. The two-year trained teacher has been 
deprived of the very advantage he mentions in his last paragraph. Many 
graduates who for various reasons did not obtain headships of grammar 
schools are now obtaining headships of modern schools. I can quote 
authorities whose policy it is to appoint only graduates to these posts. 
The move is made acceptable to the graduates themselves by the terms 
of the 1945 Burnham Scales which equated the salaries of the two types 
of school, other things being equal. Further, on what grounds does 
Mr. Causer base his statement that “he (the two-year trained teacher) 
was not capable of obtaining an honours degree at a university’? Quite 
a number have—externally, which is the hard way. Others could not 
put themselves to the test for financial reasons. At least they are trained 
teachers and not “ drifted graduates.”—Yours faithfully, 

SAMUEL J. ROBERTS. 


Dalvourn, St. Mary’s Road, Lutterworth, nr. Rugby. 


THE THUNDERER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Sir,—As I only get The Times and The Spectator nowadays, I cannot 
say what sort of a press in general the Thunderer’s third volume has 
had. But, if what Dr. Johnson would have called “the Junior Press” 
treat Printing House Square’s autobiography as they treated the paper 
itself in days gone by, the book will be appreciated highly—and jeered 
at. For decades articles in the monthlies and quarterlies having any 
international bearing were based on The Times foreign telegrams. The 
evening papers helped themselves to The Times telegrams shamelessly. 
(The Evening News once lifted a half-column of Dr. Morrison’s which 
had cost a large sum to transmit ; by the time a lawyer’s letter had reached 
the offender, the damage, of course, was done. No apology.) The 
“gossip” columns were forever throwing mud, and quoting in the same 


issue. The third volume has nothing of all this. It is far too dignified 
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to whine. Through all its trouble The Times kept up its literary and 
editorial standard. The solicitor could write round to all the proprietors 
after the Parnell case and say that in future they would have to put up 
with a vastly decreased dividend—which was the lawyer’s polite way 
of saying that for eight years they would not get anything at all, an exact 
forecast—but expensive telegrams continued to flow in from the four 
corners of the earth. The Old Curiosity Shop’s methods were a source 
of much mirth—and profit—in Fleet Street. It almost seems to some of 
us that the compiler of the history has gone out of his way to suppress 
anything in the way of “inside” information redounding to the 
Thunderer’s credit—Your obedient servant, Epwarp STERLING. 
Bampton, Oxford. 


ALLERGY AND THE ALLERGIC 


S1r,—Janus’s remarks on “allergic” are interesting and true as far 
as they go. Allergic may indicate dislike or hostility, but also indicates 
conflict in the subject, i.e., a person may be allergic to oysters, though in 
fact very fond of oysters, but cannot eat them as they upset him, By 
usage the term has been extended (I think I am right in saying that it 
was originally used as medical jargon only), and people now talk about 
being allergic:to others, meaning that they admire others and see their 
good points but cannot get on with them. This term can be applied to 
situations, circumstances, etc., and was much used by the medical 
fraternity during the war, at least by the younger members.—Yours 
faithfully, C. B. Drew, 

Province Medical Inspector (M.o.H.), Blue Nile Province. 

Wad Medani Civil Hospital, Sudan. 


HELP FOR CHILDREN 


Sir,—The need for welfare work amongst the children of this country 
as well as for those all over Europe is so widespread today that it is 
difficult for individuals to find a personal approach to a problem so vast, 
Large-scale relief means that money, food and clothing do not carry 
with them the warmth of human understanding that alone can bridge 
the gap between the donor and the recipient. Children especially need 
this sense of personal concern and the security that comes from knowing 
they are cared for, if they are to recover completely their well-being. 
Great organisations can only provide material benefits, and do not 
replace the comforts of life in a family group. For this reason I am glad 
to draw attention to the work of a small group of experienced people 
who, under the name of International Help for Children, are working 
along individual lines on a comparatively small scale. They need our 
financial support in order to bring groups of children, of eight to fourteen 
years, to this country where homes are waiting to receive them for a 
holiday. Likewise, they want to arrange for 500 British children, 
suffering from the evii effects of war, to visit Belgium, where invitations 
are waiting for them from Belgian families for next summer. Here is a 
fine opportunity for many individuals to take part in a piece of construc- 
tive work on the personal level for British as well as for European 
children. Contributions should be sent direct to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss M. McEwen, 43 Parliament Street, London, S.W.1.—Yours truly, 
Hurtwood House, Albury, Surrey. Marjory ALLEN OF HuRTWOOD. 


FIVE MILLION LIBERALS? 


Sir,—In your leading article of December 12th you mention the “five 

million Liberal votes cast in 1945.” According to Whitaker’s Almanack, 

the Liberals polled just over two and a quarter million votes in 1945, 

and the Liberal Nationals just over three quarters of a million.—Yours 

faithfully, J. R. JAMESON. 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 
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Thousands of girls and boys have, in the care 
of the Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa”’ 
Training Ship, received the education and 
moral training which has enabled them to give 




















Wagon Shortage 


Wagon shortages hamper the pro- 
duction drive, and it is essential 
that every wagon should be 
cleared on the day of arrival 


TO MANAGERS OF BIG FIRMS! 


Regularly review with your Transport 
Manager progress achieved 


TO MANAGERS OF SMALL FIRMS! 


Make one of your executives directly 
responsible for this task 


TO ALL USERS OF WAGONS! 
Whenever necessary keep your premises 
open later to receive traffic delivered by 
rail, and get volunteers to work overtime 
and on Saturdays and Sundays 
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good service in the world. 


Will you help this one to be a good citizen? Nearly 
1,000 more are under the Society’s care. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
‘‘ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 



























By Appointment 
Suppliers of Aga Cookers to H.M. The King 





The Aga Cooker for Doctors 


NEW PRIORITIES SCHEME 


Many doctors require cooking and 
water-heating facilities at all hours. 
The Aga burns continuously and so 
is always ready for immediate use, 
day and night, without extra trouble 
or increasing the fuel consumption, 


rE THE NATIONAL interest, Aga Heat 
Limited have inaugurated a scheme 
of priority deliveries of Aga Cookers 
and Water Heaters, as follows :— 

(1) Exports (2) Farmers (3) Doctors 

The reasons for the first and second 
of these priorities are obvious. 
British exports must be increased to 
the utmost, if the country is to be 
saved from disaster ; farmers need 
every help in their effort to make the 
country more nearly self-sufficient in 
food. 

Of all servants of the public, 
doctors—and frequently also their 
wives—are the most overworked. 
It is therefore nationally desirable 
that they should have prior claim to 
any household equipment that saves 
labour and in general makes domestic 
conditions more agreeable. The Aga 
requires only a couple of minutes’ 
attention a day, and saves any 
amount of domestic mess and worry. 





In relation to their services to the 
community, few doctors can be said 
to be lavishly paid. The Aga cuts 
household fuel-consumption and fuel- 
bills by anything up to 60%. 
Aga Cookers are not, as some people 
seem to think, luxury toys for the 
well-to-do, but an engineering in- 
vention of national importance. 
Incidentally, besides saving solid fuel, 
they also relieve the load on gas and 
electricity undertakings. 


For these reasons, Aga Heat 
Limited believe that the inclusion of 
doctors in their priorities scheme 
benefits the country as a whole. 





AGA HEAT LTD. 
(Proprietors; Allied Ironfounders Ltd.) 


@0O NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, wi. MAYfair 6191 


The word AGA is the registered trade mark of Aga Heat Lid. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


East and West 
By Sir Harold Butler. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 


THE appearance of Sir Harold Butler’s book at this time is par- 
ticularly opportune. Although it was written just before the idea of 
the Marshall plan focused Europe’s attention, it provides an indis- 
pensable politico-historical backgfound against which the plan should 
be studied. The author, in vivid, terse and lucid phrases, traces the 
history of Europe from the errors of the 1919 peace-making, through 
the social unrest and economic upheavals of the inter-war years, to 
the “ European Civil War” (as he calls it) and its aftermath. Sir 
Harold is a staunch believer in the great values of European 
civilisation—in what Mr. Churchill in one of his war-time speeches 
so well destribed as “ the glory of Europe ”—and the conclusion of his 
analysis is that Europe, and the whole world, are now faced with 
the cleavage between West and East, a cleavage in which the power 
factors supporting the two philosophies are the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
respectively. He leaves this dilemma unresolved, except to express 
a hope rather than a conviction that tendencies (which he sketches) 
in both ideological hemispheres will work towards, if not a synthesis, 
at least a modus vivendi, provided peace is maintained. 

Sir Harold’s power of analysis and ability to give due emphasis to 
economic, political and sociological factors, as well as his selections 
of facts, are impressive—particularly when he deals with Germany, 
Britain, the Commonwealth and U.S.A. The outstanding chapters 
in the book are The German Reckoning and The British Price for 
Victory. In these the colossal physical and moral exertions and 
devastation of the war are concisely yet vividly presented and the 
inescapable consequences drawn, as well as possible practical 
steps for the future. (Those interested in the German problem might 
well ponder on his assertion that with the Poles on the Oder, backed 
by Russian power, the German Drang nach Osten has suffered 
total defeat and Germany will henceforth look towards the West. In 
this connection, his suggested integration of the Ruhr and industrial 
Rhineland into a wider planned scheme of N.-W. European industry 
is both economically and politically sound.) His account of America’s 
awakening and decisive impact on Europe is also masterly, but one 
wishes that, when noting, with evident regret, the lack of knowledge 
in U.S.A. of British (and European) efforts in the war, he could have 
thrown some light on why these facts were not emphasised by 
every means of propaganda at this time and the American people 
consistently educated to realise the debt they owed to the British 
Commonwealth and the duty which their dominant position when 
victory came would inevitably oblige them to discharge towards war- 
shattered Europe. 

By contrast, the author is less convincing in his handling of what 
he calls “the East” (except in his description of the past history 
and recent changes in the Central European and Slav countries, 
especially where he rightly stresses the agrarian problem—which is 
of dominant importance). One has almost the impression that Sir 
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Harold has created “ the East ” in order to define the present dilemma 
before the world as a cleavage between East and West. It has 
become fashionable to ascribe difficulties of dealing with the Russians 
to their being “ Eastern,” untouched by European civilisation. But 
is it really so simple? 
Balkans) were civilised by Byzantium, and, while W. Europe was 
suill in darkness before the Middle Ages, Russia had a high degree 
of civilisation, with the germs of many “liberal” ideas. And even 
when most of S. and E. Europe fell for centuries under the doming. 
tion of the Tartars and Turks, and so was cut off from European 
influence, N. Russia was in constant contact with Europe through the 
Hansa League. It should be remembered, also, that the most extreme 
forms of autocracy, serfdom, etc., in Russia, are comparatively 
modern, dating from the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, 
i.e., after contacts had been re-established with the West. Thus, the 
impossibility of understanding Russian officials may well spring not 
from these being “Eastern,” but because they belong to an utterly 
alien political theory—just as the Nazis belonged. And this would 
explain why, even after thirty years, the Soviet régime requires far 
bigger “ security ” forces, concentration camps, etc., than the Nazis 
needed in Germany, and why, had the Germans behaved cleverly, 
serious popular movements against the Soviet Government might 
well have developed in Russia—a situation which, incidentally, never 
arose in Germany. 

One cannot help feeling, therefore, that the real cleavage is not so 
much between East and West as between the police State—be it 
Communist, Nazi or Fascist—and the Four Freedoms, and if thay is 
the case it is difficult to see how a synthesis or compromise can be 
reached. As Sir Harold so rightly says, “The way to. perfection 
cannot be through hatred, intolerance, injustice, tyranny and misery, 
by whatever names they may be disguised. .. . Unless this simple 
truth is accepted there can be no ideological basis for peace.” But 
he is surely wrong when he goes on to say that “the conflict be- 
tween democracy and Communism is not one of ends but of means,” 
The police State—of whatever colour—exists solely to maintain 
absolutely a rigid theory-and the exponents thereof. 

M. ZVEGINTZOV. 


Leadership in a Democracy 
Reflections on Contemporary History. By A. L. Rowse. (Macmillan. 
15s.) 

Mr. Rowse has selected essays and reviews from his periodical 
writing in the last sixteen years, essays and reviews dealing with 
the literature and problems of politics and especially with the prob- 
lem of leadership and responsibility in a democracy. Of course 
there are lively, clear and illuminating comments on other topics, 
on the writings of Lord Russel] for instance, on Trotsky’s History 
of the Russian Revolution and on some commentaries and glosses 
on Marxism. But the staple diet of the book (full of juices it is, too) 
is the degree of responsibility for our plight in 1939—and for the 
consequences of that plight in 1947. Mr. Rowse has no doubts, 
The fault lay with the Conservative Governments from 1931 to 
1940. (The “ National ” fig leaf he refuses, rightly enough, to take 
seriously.) This case is argued, insisted on, hammered in with a 
vigour and a robust refusal to,make allowances that almost, but 
not quite, breeds sympathy for the victims. Almost but not quite, 
for not only were their errors so dearly paid-for, but some of the 
responsible Ministers have not even learned the elementary prudence 
and decency of keeping their mouths shut and have not thanked 
Providence for the good fortune that permitted them to live in 
dignified retirement. There are some forms of imprudence that 
destroy sympathy. 

Mr. Rowse’s case is briefly that, betrayed by class sympathy, by 
terror of Communism, by a narrow profit-and-loss calculation, the 
rulers of Britain refused to see the obvious, that Hitlerism could 
only mean war and that from the moment that Hitler was firmly 
in power, that is not later than the summer of 1934, preparation for 
war, diplomatic, military, ideological, economic, was the overriding 
duty of any British Government. I think that Mr. Rowse is right, 
and that some degree of responsibility attaches to all the Ministers 
of that bad time or, at any rate, to all of them who refused the 
various chances of escape which were offered by the series of 
Hitlerian demonstrations of his purpose and methods. But it is not 
quite so well established that class consciousness was the dominant 
force driving the MacDonald-Baldwin-Chamberlain Governments 
from humiliation to folly and then to disaster. Or, if it was, it is 
fairly evident that it was possible to be just as foolish without having 
that class bias. Just as foolish, not just as responsible, for, despite 


We should not forget that Russia (and the. 
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Christmas Greetings 


and a short list of long-awaited books 
for boys and girls, which have recently been 
reprinted 


Borrobil WILLIAM CROFT DICKINSON 
Illustrated by John Morton-Sale 7s. 6d. 
Emil & the Detectives ERICH KASTNER 
Introduced by ‘Walter de la Mare Mlustrated 6s. 


They Wanted Adventure KENNETH MACFARLANE 


‘lustrated by C. Walter Hodges 8s, 6d. 
The Dutch Twins Written and illustrated by 
" ae LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
The Scotch Twins ose a 

gs. each 

Swallows and Amazons 
Missee Lee ARTHUR RANSOME 
Illustrated 9s. each 


Great Northern ? 


(all prices are net) 


Jrom Jonathan Cape 
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Books for Xmas Gifts 


Samuel Palmer GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
A biography illustrated with sixty-four plates, two in colour, 
and containing a catalogue of all the painter’s known works. 
““ Merely to turn its pages makes one shudder with delight.” 





— The Isis. £2.2.0 net 
Artists on Art GOLDWATER & TREVES 
“ A book to which I can think of no parallel. A full, varied and 
fascinating collection.”—Sir John Squire in The Illustrated London 
News. 
With 100 illustrations. 21/- net 
* 
Art in Modern Ballet GEORGE AMBERG 


“ A book to delight the heart of every balletomane and to interest 
every artist.’’—ZJllustrated London News. With over 200 plates, 
8 in colour, and with comprehensive index to 800 ballets. 


5 £3.3.0 net 

Gods and Heroes GUSTAV SCHWAB 
“ This English edition of Gustav Schwab’s Myths and Epics of 
Ancient Greece is sure of a warm welcome .. . a delightful 
Christmas present.”—7Journal of Education. With over 100 
illustrations from Greek vase paintings. 30/- net 
Russian Fairy Tales N. GUTERMAN 


“The handsomest of Christmas books.”—The Observer. With 
over 100 drawings in colour and black and white by A. Alexeieff. 


30/- net 
AH available at Booksellers 





ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
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NEW VOLUMES 
IN THE 
STANDARD 
EDITION OF 
THE WORKS 
OF BERNARD 


HAW 


PLAYS PLEASANT 
PLAYS UNPLEASANT 


THREE PLAYS FOR 
PU RITANS 


THE BLACK GIRL 
and some lesser Tales 


1} 


Constable 7/6 net per vol. 
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Talks with 
ELIZABETHANS 


by « 
Percy Allen 


The enigma of the Shakespeare authorship is one of 
perennial interest and fascination. In this work a well known 
Shakespearean critic presents new evidence of a far-reaching 
character through Mrs. Hester Dowden, the medium responsible 
for the famous Oscar Wilde scripts which raised such a storm 
of controversy some years ago. Here it is divulged where six 
original Shakespeare MSS may now be found. 


Illustrated 
15s. net 
* * * 
HEAVEN LIES WITHIN US 
by 


Theos Bernard, LI.B., Ph.D. 
(Author of “Philosophical Foundations of India,” etc.) 

Dr. Bernard, who was the first white man to live in 
the lamaseries of Tibet, where he was initiated into the age-old 
rites of Tibetan Buddhism, here tells the “ personal story ” of 
how he came to study Yoga, and how he was brought from a 
state of semi-invalidism to perfect health by Yogic practices. 

Fully illustrated 
16s. net 


RIDER AN D COMPANY 
68, Fleet Street, London, E.CA4 
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modern sophistry, the duties of an Opposition are not the same as 
those of a Government; its sources of knowledge, its means of 
action, are far less. But that once said, is it easy to deny that the 
Labour Party (and a good number of the Liberal Party) were just 
as blind as the Conservatives ? True, Mr. Rowse was one of the 
few Labour polemical writers who saw the realities and talked sense. 
True, as Mr. Rowse reminds us, Mr. Dalton was one of the very 
few Labour leaders who realised that “ standing up to Hitler ” was 
not a mere matter of pious resolutions or appeals to the better nature 
of the German workers ; it was a matter of blood and iron. But 
Mr. Rowse and Mr. Dalton were unrepresentative members of their 
party, and for mere silliness there is not much to choose between 
the spokesmen of one side and the other. 

Of course, it was not all simple silliness ; there was a reasonable 
fear of the unknown and a far from contemptible horror at the 
thought of another war: 

“© cease. Must hate and death return ?” 

was the reply to the realists, a reply with which it is easy to 
sympathise as long as one fails to remember the cost of that kind- 
hearted refusal to face the terrible facts. Blindness was no one 
party’s monopoly and no one doctrine’s monopoly. Even Marxism 
in its purest Russian form did not reveal to the Kremlin the full 
extent and formidable character of its danger in the days when 
the German Conimunists were helping the Nazis to ruin the 
Weimar Republic. All the belligerent states, their rulers and peoples, 
have some share in the responsibility for the disaster, though the 
share of the rulers of Germany and of the German people is over- 
whelmingly the greatest. Perhaps the whole situation was too com- 
plex, the problems too urgent and complicated, for any group of 
rulers to do more than clutch at expedients, but that is another 
question. The rulers of Britain have quite enough to answer for 
as it is. 

One of the most interesting pieces in this collection is a kind of 
dialogue with Lord Keynes. The fact that Keynes refused to 
become a Socialist baffles Mr. Rowse ; one might say annoys him. 
He seems to think it was mere fastidiousness, mere archaic loyalty 
to Liberalism, a dead creed. Both reasons are, no doubt, explanations 
in part. But there are others. Mr. Rowse makes plain that the 
present condition of the Labour Party is far from filling him with 
unalloyed delight and confidence. Long a devoted member of the 
party, he seems tempted to rewrite the famous dictum: “Que la 
République était belle sous Empire!” And his dedication of his 
book to Mr. Bevin is a kind of defiance of the dominant intellectual 
group among the Socialist militants. May it not be that Keynes 
understood the Labour Party better than Mr. Rowse ; realised that 
it was deeply divided in economic doctrine and in its general view 
of Britain, the outside world, the prospects of civilisation ? After 
all, Keynes may well have remembered what party it was chose 
Ramsay MacDonald as its leader, passing over that predecessor of 
Mr. Bevin, Mr. Arthur Henderson; what party regarded Mr. 
Snowden with deep respect if not affection. Mr. Rowse under- 
stands the need for an intelligent governing class, and it is one of the 
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most important jobs of the Labour Party to provide it. But Keynes 
may not have seen many signs that this item on the agenda was 
being taken seriously enough and he may have foreseen that Mr, 
Rowse would come to have his own doubts on that point. But s9 
vigorous and pugnacious 4 book is to be welcomed at this moment 
when more than the future of the Labour Party is at stake. 

D. W. Brocan. 


The Priest as Artist 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, a Life. 
Head. 10s. 6d.) 


THIS is a terrible book, terrible with the meaning Canon Dixon 
gave the word when he applied it to Hopkins’s poetry, which hs 
first read in 1878. With Bridges and Coventry Patmore he was 
among the few to whom Hopkins showed his poems, and probably 
gave him greater understanding than-anyone. Between Hopkins and 
Bridges difference of faith was a barrier. Coventry Patmore was too 
much occupied with his synthesis of religion and sex to see beyond 
his own theories. But Dixon, with the insight of a humble man, 
recognised in Hopkins a spiritual conflict, essentially Christian, 
which was real, important and terrifying. 

In the intensely scrupulous atmosphere inherited from the Oxford 
Movement, which Mrs. Ruggles treats with gentle mockery, Hopkins 
was converted from the Anglican to the Roman faith, and entered 
the Jesuit order with the reputation of a brilliant classicist. Af 
the poems he had written hitherto were burnt on the night before 
he went to Manresa House, the Jesuit novitiate, and for seven years 
he wrote no more. When he began again he was already suffering 
from that sense of incapacity and failure which he never got over. 
He noted how frequently he was moved from post to post, that 
from the pulpit he could not hold the attention of his congregation, 
that his metaphors, so remarkable in his poems, were in some way 
incomprehensible to his listeners. We do not know what his 
superiors thought about him, but the illusion, if it was one, that 
he fell below standard, grew upon him, He believed equally that 
they would not approve the publication of his poems, and he took 
care it should never be said that he neglected his work for them. 
Mrs. Ruggles suggests that, if he had found a publisher to take his 
poems, he would have conquered these scruples, but it is only a 
supposition. He had no refuge in poetry, because for him his only 
duty was that of a Jesuit priest. If he failed at that, he failed 
altogether. In Ireland during the last years of his life he struggled 
with despair of a perfection which was spiritual rather than artistic. 
Yet he was a poet to the end, and here lay the terrible pathos of 
which Canon Dixon wrote. It was not long before he died that 
Hopkins wrote: 

“Thou art indeed just, Lord, if I contend 

With thee ; but, Sir, so what I plead is just. 
' Why do sinners’ ways prosper ? and why must 

Disappointment all I endeavour end ? ” 

Because his technique has influenced modern poetry so profoundly, 
he has been acclaimed its forerunner. The subject is hedged with 
barbed problems, and there is enough material in Hopkins’ letters 
and journals, and in analyses of his method, to make a new.branch 
of scholarship. This is often disconcerting to the ordinary reader, 
who is intimidated by the thickness of the volumes, the abstruse 
problems discussed and the illusion that Hopkins is more obscure 
than he is in fact. Mrs. Ruggles’s book is ‘a first-rate introduction 
for the intimidated, which does not mean that it is superficial. It 
is a serious and sympathetic study (which makes its effect by selection) 
rather than the definitive “life.” The spiritual exercises of Loyola 
and the philosophy of Duns Scotus, both of which were vital in 
Hopkins’s development, she explains clearly and with obvious grasp 
of her subject. Of Hopkins’s family she tells us little. She lingers 
over his years at Oxford with a particularly malicious affection for 
Dr. Jowett. Her faults are a disorder in the material selected, which 
makes it hard to remember what year she is writing about, and 
sporadic attempts to “set” Hopkins in his period. We are suddenly 
told of unrelated events in the great world for no apparent reason, 
unless to make the passage more vivid, which they fail to do. But 
these unnecessary intrusions decrease in number as the book 
proceeds. 

To the problems involved Mrs. Ruggles gives no more than their 
right emphasis. The importance of Hopkins’s technique cannot even 
now be measured. The question whether his career as a priest 
was or was not incompatible with his development. as an artist, 
while the subject of limitless discussion, is probably unanswerable, 


By Eleanor Ruggles. (The Bodley 
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and poring over his theories of the nature of reality, for which he 
coined the word “ inscape,” has only a limited value when we would 
come to understand him. The mind of the artist can hold many 
theories which he has never completely worked out, which are, in 
fact, logically irreconcilable and find their only resolution in his 
creative work. Mrs. Ruggles presents the problems and slips by, 
refusing to be drawn into the arena to brawl over the man she writes 
about, for he is always worthy of respect, for his courage as well as 
his genius. Perhaps Hopkins is not_as close to us as we like to 
think ; the first name in the modern anthologies. Mrs. Ruggles, like 
Canon Dixon, sees a man who has as many affinities with the 
religious of the seventeenth century. Puitie TROWER. 


Virginia Woolf 


The Novels of Virginia Woolf. By R. L. Chambers. (Oliver and 
Boyd. 6s.) 

The Moment and Other Essays. By Virginia Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 
10s. 6d.) 


VirGINnIA WOooLF’s high prestige is one of the curiosities of recent 
literature. Compared with the writings of such of her contemporaries 
among women novelists as Romer Wilson or Mary Butts, her work 
shows up as peculiarly thin and arid; and yet those writers have 
been allowed to lapse into obscurity while she has become a subject 
for academic theses and still holds a place in the bookshops. 
Factional pressure aside, the reason for this lies undoubtedly in the 
experimental character of her work. Virginia Woolf was self- 
consciously attempting to do something new with “ the novel,” and 
it has béen too easily accepted that what she has done is to extend 
its frontiers. In reality, her problem was to contract the scope of 
the realistic novel of Galsworthy and Bennett in-a manner which 
allowed of its adjustment to her own severely restricted area of 
vision. In the attempt she was at least partly successful ; whether 
that is altogether a matter for congratulation remains doubtful. 
Mr. Chambers’ study is not very different from all the other studies 
which have recently appeared. Its chief faults as criticism derive 
from the exaggerated respect which he accords to his subject’s 
conscious intentions and purely artistic preoccupations, and in the 
corresponding failure to search out the implicit underlying pattern 
which actually determined the entire sequence of her work. He 
begins with a strange misconception, namely, that “her primary 
purpose was the exposition of human conduct, largely a moral pur- 
pose, the exposition of her theory of good and evil,” and speaks 
similarly of “her all-absorbing interest in the human personality.” 
Actually, there is small awareness of personality in her work ; there 
is no drama; and her characters tend to float around in pools of 
unrelated sense-impressions. Owing to an initial passivity and failure 
of belief, which is clearly revealed in her first two novels, Virginia 
Woolf was increasingly unable to discriminate between one value, 
one experience, and another, becoming as a result an isolated sensi- 
bility immersed in an undifferentiated flux of sensation. Her work 
has a definite progression, reaching a peak in Mrs. Dalloway and 
To the Lighthouse, and thereafter subsiding into an increasing inco- 
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herence and despair. Though aware of her decline, Mr. Chambers 
is unable to account for it. 

The essays in The Moment differ little from all the essays that 
+ have gone before. The title-piece, a description of a summer night, 
exactly illustrates what I mean by a pool of sense-impressions: jt js 
sensitive but pointless. A similar piece, On Being IIl, runs erratically 
along on the principle of free association. For the rest, there is 
some literary criticism and a number of those curious little extended 
anecdotes like Gas at Abbotsford and Harriette Wilson, which seem 
to owe their being to the fanciful rearrangement of material absorbed 
from much random reading of old memoirs. It is as a critic that 
Virginia Woolf’s work suffers most patently from its endemic aim- 
lessness and the absence of a total view to which any particular 
apprehension can be related. At its worst, as in The Art of Fiction, 
it is invaded by the sort of archness which personifies fiction as a 
“lady who has somehow got herself into trouble,” so that “many 
gallant gentlemen have ridden to her rescue,” among them Mr, 
Forster who “knocks at the bedroom door and is admitted when 
the lady is in slippers and dressing-gown ”—and so on. 

There are some revealing touches in some of these essays—as 
when Virginia Woolf writes of Sir Edmund Gosse that he could 
be “as touchy as a housemaid and as suspicious as a governess,” 
or when she complains of D. H. Lawrence: that he was not 
“interested in literature as literature,” and of Lawrence’s work 
that “one feels that not a single word has been chosen for its 
beauty, or for its effect upon the architecture of the sentence.” And 
there is a most curious passage in The Leaning Tower, an address 
on culture and society given before a W.E.A. audience, in which, 
indicating a book from a public library, she calls attention to the 
notice within: “Readers are requested to point out any defects 
that they may observe to the local librarian,” interpreting this as 
“ England’s way of saying: ‘If I lend you books, I expect you to 
make yourselves critics.’ Can it really be that she so comically 
mistcok this common enough evidence of the librarian’s concern 
for the physical condition of the books which he perforce lends 
out to a villainously careless clientéle ? D. S. SAvace. 


Between the Thames and the Medway 
The Hundred of Hoo. By Ralph Arnold. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE are odd little bits of England, even quite near London, known 
only to the inhabitants and to those who have discovered them and 
made the preserve their own. I doubt whether many Englishmen 
outside Kent could tell you where the Hundred of Hoo is to be 
found. Or the Isle of Grain either, for that matter. Yet Port 
Victoria is well within forty miles of London, and was much used 
by Queen Victoria, who, after travelling by railroad across “ this 
very bleak corner of her great realm,” could embark in relative 
privacy on the Royal yacht moored at the little pier. True, the 
little pier had its vicissitudes ; marine worms endangered its timbers, 
and on one occasion the Queen had to be swung from the mainland 
on to the deck of the Victoria and Albert in a basket chair. No such 
delectable sight is to be observed today, when two workmen’s trains 
are all the traffic that the port can boast. 

A hundred is merely a division of a county, which might else- 
where be called a wapentake or a ward. The Hundred of Hoo is 
that part of Kent enclosed between the estuaries of the Thames and 
the Medway, and, although richly cultivatéd under its huge skies, 
could once be described as “an out-of-the-way, wild sort of place 
in which, unless obliged to do so, people did not live.” Yet enough 
people seem to have lived there to invest the Hundred with a con- 
siderable store of history. Sir John Oldcastle, for instance, the 
Lollardus Lollardorum, is found there, barricaded into his castle of 
Cooling, which itself had been constructed in the middle of the 
fourteenth century by the master-mason Henry Yeverle. Charles 
Dickens appears there, acquiring topographical inspiration for the 
landscape of Great Expectations. Oddest of all, the Hundred 
supplies a refuge for the Rev. Robert Burt, who proves to be the 
mysterious clergyman induced to officiate at the marriage of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and George IV. Such were the historical high spots of 
the Hundred, suitably rounded off in our own day by the great 
petrol storage dumps which served to supply the dark and clandes- 
tine arteries of Pluto. 

Geographically, in the picturesque sense, the high spots of the 
Hundred may be found at All Hallows, Stoke and Cooling. Mr. 
Arnold writes with a genuine feeling about this strange district, with 
its marshes, its hedgeless stretches, its elms and its wide distances. 
He knows it well, and loves it. It is a pity only that his prose 
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should not be more worthy of his knowledge and affection, but in 
truth his style is jerky, lacking in smoothness, and sometimes 
facetious ; his facts so confusedly pre that it is often necessary 
to go back and read the pages twice ever. Love and sincerity, in 
diterature, are not enough. Nevertheless, after recording these 
Strictures, it should be added in a more lenient spirit that Mr, Arnold 
must remain as an indispensable guide to all those who would explore 
his sequestered peninsula. An index would have been welcome, 
but the illustrations are good and the general production is in 
accofdance with what the fastidious reader expects from Messrs. 
Constable. V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


A Master 


Van Gogh. Introduction by Graham Reynolds. (Editions du Chéne and 
Lindsay Drummond. 25s.) 
Vincent van Gogh. Drawings: Pastels: Studies. Introduction by 
W. Muensterberger. (Falcon Press. 21s.) 
Vincent van Gogh. “ The Potato Eaters.’’ Introduction by J. G. Van 
Gelder. (Lund Humphries. 4s. 6d.) 
THESE collections of plates gain a particular interest from the fact that 
we in London can now see so many of the originals. The contents 
of the du Chéne portfolio are especially valuable ; the technical 
standard improves considerably on its predecessors in this uneven 
series, and the pictures have a freshness, for few of them have been 
traduced by previous reproductions, Mr. Reynolds adds little to our 
knowledge of the subject ; indeed his grasp of it is uncertain. It 
was a little before his thirty-third birthday that the painter arrived 
in Paris. But he has the good fortune to appear in his own language. 
He does not refer to woodcuts as carvings as Dr. Muensterberger is 
made to, and his grammar at least is happier than that which has 
been given to Dr. J. G. Van Gelder. The Dutch studies, however, 
are both authoritative and illuminating. Many readers might have 
been glad to sacrifice some of the representative character of the 
collection of drawings in favour of a few more of the marvellous 
examples in pen and ink from the last period ; in them alone is the 
stature of the painter fully reflected. At the opposite extreme of his 
work, displaying little of that pursuit of lucidity which is one of the 
less remarked features of his development, stands “The Potato 
Eaters.” It is almost the only one of his pictures whose significance 
does not transcend that of a personal gesture. We can, however, 
scrutinise at leisure here the details of its forbidding facture ; it 
would be an insult to seek from them the pleasures which we are 
accustomed to expect from the medium. 

Dr. Van Gelder js able to convey much of the passion with which 
the picture was conceived. Perhaps it was a fear of mitigating the 
severity of these “physiognomies which remind one of pigs and 
crows” that suggested the omission of the loveliest of the works 
associated with it, the pen and wash drawing at the head of a letter 
to Theo (Letter 409) and the only one which anticipates the later 
clarity and coherence. Dr. Muensterberger broaches the interesting 
question of Van Gogh’s invariable use of his Christian name as a 
signature. He discards the painter’s own explanation without diffi- 
culty, and suggests that if a better one could be found it might shed 
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light on the nature of a singular man. He is no doubt right ; unfor- 
tunately, he does not pursue the matter. Perhaps it should be oop. 
sidered in relation to the crucial character of the painter’s family 
relationships. His father’s death was followed by “The Potato 
Eaters” ; it inaugurated the year of his liberation. The problem of 
his distaste for his father’s name should not be beyond solution, 
LAWRENCE Gowine, 


Mr. Lippmann Attacks 
The Cold War. By Walter Lippmann. (Hamish Hamilton. 2s. 64.) 


Except to British readers of the New York Herald Tribune, who 
are necessarily a small minority, pretty well all that is familiar about 
Mr. Lippmann’s penetrating series of articles analysing present 
United States foreign policy is its title, which happens to be a bad 
one. Neither the policy which he criticises nor the alternative which 
he suggests is cold. The policy is half-baked and lukewarm, and the 
alternative is red hot. Mr. Lippmann’s prey is the Truman Doctrine, 
whose origin and philosophy he takes (probably correctly) to be stated 
in an article called The Sources of Soviet Conduct which appeared 
in the July issue of the journal Foreign Affairs over the signature 
“ X,” which belongs to Mr. George F. Kennan, Director of the Policy 
Planning Staff of the Department of State. 

Mr. Lippmann savages this article—there is no more appropriate 
term. He regards the policy it advises as optimistic, defensive, im- 
practicable and unrealistic. He goes on to point out that it is also 
unlikely to be applied for still further good reasons—namely, that the 
Truman Doctrine, which involves direct American intervention 
wherever Russian pressure is applied, is completely inconsistent with 
the Marshall Plan, which is meant to give indirect assistance to 
threatened States which will help themselves. Thus with masterly 
insight he exposes what might have been expected, the fatal operation 
of the system of checks and balances at the very heart of American 
policy. 

His own alternative is recognition of a grouping of Western States 
which he calls the Atlantic Community ; concentration on the signa- 
ture of a peace treaty providing, above all, for the withdrawal of the 
Red Army to the boundary of the proper Soviet orbit, which excludes 
Germany as at present defined and Austria; the end of policies 
which by-pass the United Nations ; and an adamant resistance to the 
rule of alien Powers over nations seeking independence. The original 
articles have already set the cat among the pigeons. The present 
reprint will promote further argument or the subject, and should 
lead on quite inevitably to a more advanced development of American 
foreign policy. As it stands, this is a brilliantly destructive essay, 
but it is the sort of destruction out of which a phoenix must arise. 

WALTER TAPLIN. 


Short Stories 


Letters from an Outpost. By Alex Comfort. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 

The Common Chord, By Frank O’Connor. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 

God’s Eyes a-Twinkle. By T. F. Powys. (Chatto and Windus, 15s.) 
It is a pity that some promising young writers have adopted from 
Kafka a ready-made style and outlook instead of developing their 
own. The advantage of the Kafka manner is that it can lend dignity 
and force to a story of no particular significance, but, being an instru- 


ment most exactly fashioned by a genius to express his peculiar, 


nightmare, it cannot be anything like a fit for, say, Mr. Comfort’s. 
In Letters from an Outpost, the superficial comment on our civilisa- 
tion made in the last story, The Lemmings, is effective on first 

reading as a result of straight adoption from Kafka: 
“Examining the Keeper I found him to be a middle-aged man, 
bald, extremely—and at times indeed effusively—genial, wearing 4 
blue uniform with red piped edges, similar to that which postmen 

at home are accustomed to wear.” 

Mr. Comfort has clearly learnt from Kafka how sinister such a power 
image can be, given the attributes of the commonplace. Kafka’s 
officers, bureaucrats and uniformed petty officials are symbols to 
which his personal history gives peculiar significance ; adopted by 
English writers they mean just about nothing. On re-reading The 
Lemmings we see the Keeper hollow as a romantic figure of Fate. 
It is a long time since I read The Power House, and have of it 
only a muddled memory of machines and young men climbing chim- 
neys and cranes, but it would be interesting to discover whether, 
with all its symbols, it would bear as many re-readings as The Trial 
or The Gastle. I make this rather unfair comparison only because 
Mr. Comfort’s publisher describes him as “ perhaps the outstanding 
young writer of our day,” and, if it be a fair description, we are just 
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Trustees when Lloyds Bank can offer you the 
services of their expert organization for dealing 
with your estate at a moderate cost? 

Before making your Will or creating a Trust, why 
not obtain full particulars of such services from 
one of the Offices of the Executor and Trustee 
Department or from any Branch of the Bank? 


Head Office : 


LOMBARD STREET + LONDON :- E.C.3 
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This Christmastide please think of the patients 

in The Royal Cancer Hospital, visited with a 

malignant disease that is among the most dreaded 

enemies of mankind, and send a gift, as much as 
you can afford, to the Secretary, 


Che Royal 




















CANCER SUFFERERS 
Christuas Appeal 


The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for this Christmas. 
Please will YOU help ? 
CANCER SUFFERER. 47989. Little boy aged four, no 
father. Unlikely to live long. Mother must provide special 
diet as he is unable to take ordinary food, but income 
only 28/- per week, so is in urgent need of assistance. 


This is but one of the two thousand sufferers on our books for whom we 


earnestly appeal for funds. The NSCR is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions and receives no grant from the State. 
Jewellery welcom ed and sold. 


He Pr 
H.H. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowager Marchi of Milford Haven) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. G7, 47, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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. .. . for these splendid men. 
Round our coasts the perils of 
war are over, but the work of the 
>- Life-boat Service ang its perils 
remain. 


Your help is needed. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


82 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.I. 
The Duke of Montrose, C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col, A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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Cancer - Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 





RUBBING DOWN 


STEEL FOR PAINT? 
BETTER GET IN TOUCH 


_witH THE B.O.C, 





, ‘These are the days of giants . 
giant ships, giant buildings, giant bridges. Preparing their 
steelwork [for painting would set aghast the old time 
craftsman — but to the modern ‘Carpenter in Steel’ jobs like 
these are quick and-easy. As always, Oxygen is the key: 
B.O.C. Oxy-Acetylene Flame Cleaning Equipment can prepare 
the hull of a ship or the steel frame of a building as quickly 
as the craftsman of yesterday could sandpaper a table: top. 
Interesting literature on this and other uses of Oxygen ESR: 
in modern industry will gladly be supplied on request. ey! 





CARPENTRY IN STEEL SERIES No. 5§ 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LTD 
LONDON AND BRANCHES 
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fied in expecting from him a profounder picture of our times than 
future generations could gain from these fables. Where his personal 
experience has been strong enough to permit him to write without 
relying unduly on the Kafka corset, he can express himself with 
considerable poignancy—The Martyrdom of the House is likely to 
remain in the memory long after stories like Behind Bars are for- 
gotten—but where he relies entirely on his own imagination the 
result’'is a sad collapse into the maudlin. In The Ship, apart from 
the fact the ‘ Struma’ never reached Haifa, we realise that not only 
does Mr. Comfort know little or nothing about the place or people 
of which he writes, but that, when dealing realistically with emotion, 
he can be very sentimental indeed. It is at this point that one begins 
to question whether Mr. Comfort’s is an original, or merely a deriva- 
tive, talent. He is still so young we can look to his future works 
for an answer. 

The adoption by young writers today of what I have called the 
Kafka’ corset can be excused to some extent when one watches the 
struggles of the more self-reliant in a world where politics have taken 
the place of religion, and the threat of inescapable war that of escap- 
able hell. Mr. O’Connor is fortunate in having for his field an 
island in which age-old morality still gives shape to life. The 
Common Chord shows us Trish love contending with convention 
and the Church. These two devils cast out in England some time 
ago may seem feeble enough compared with the host that has rushed 
in to take their place, but for a community still plagued by them 
they are real enough. Mr. O’Connor sees their work steadily and, as 
a Protestant, he can see it whole. If: at times his technique and 
characterisation are not over-subtle, we accept these crudities for the 
sake of a talent that goes straight to life for its inspiration. The only 
real failure (and that in part only) is The Holy Door, which, excellent 
in its shorter version, is here dragged out for nearly thirty more pages 
to make a point fairly obvious from the beginning. Of the others, 
Judas and The Babes in the Wood strike the deepest notes ; all have 
a native vitality that in these lean times is worth a lot of fine writing. 

God’s Eyes a-Twinkle is an anthology of the stories of T. F. Powys. 
For those who like parables about broad-talking country folk in 
which Death or Light or somesuch is always liable to appear as a 
character, and clocks can marry pieces of seaweed, and nearly every- 
one is nasty, perverted and mad—here is a surfeit indeed. 

OLtviA MANNING. 
Fiction 

The Purple Plain. By H. E. Bates. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 

The Wayward Bus. By John Steinbeck. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 

A Fragment of Glass. By F. L. Green. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
The Prevalence of Witches. By Aubrey Menen. (Chatto & Windus. 

9s. 6d.) 

Few of those who went to India or Burma to spend their war service 
have returned and written a book which is as good as The Purple 
Plain. I should class it without hesitation as one of the four or five 
really distinguished English novels published in the past year. The 
new generation of writers, who might have been expected to bring 
a new visien to the late war, have been silent. They have allowed 
Mr. Bates, who was already writing in the "twenties and ’thirties, 
to leap ahead and seize material they neglected. The new generation 


THE TALE OF 
THE LAND OF 
GREEN GINGER 


by 
NOEL LANGLEY 


Illustrated 8/6 net 





“ This strikes me as being the kind of book fathers and uncles would 
enjoy reading aloud, for it has a masculine tone of voice, appeals to 
grown-up as well as to infant humour, and is a tale of bold, free, 
fantastic range.” —Tatler. 


ARTHUR BARKER 











could be expected to be disenchanted ; Mr. Bates is decidedly not. 
He is a rare writer today—a romantic whose descriptions, particy. 
larly in this novel, verge on lyric poetry. To most Englishmen war- 
time Burma was a place entirely lacking in glamour, a place of in- 
tolerable heat, poverty, ugliness and long stretches of boredom ; but 
for Mr. Bates there were the Burmese temples, the emerald lizards, 
Anna and the bevies of nurses and—Protestant English touch—the 
hymn-singing. But most of all he found beauty. Beauty is the one 
permanent value in all Mr. Bates’s books, but never before has jt 
been given such power ; never before has it been invested with such 
significance, so that when you come to the rather unsatisfactory 
human ending (which strikes me as a dishonest compromise) you 
are left with such an impress of colour on the imagination 
that it will remain for weeks to come. Here is no “realism” 
There is no drinking for “escape”; no rotting in Mandalay, no 
hectic nights in Calcutta. There are three main characters— 
Forrester, a disenchanted pilot suffering from something liké a 
“broken heart”; Blore, the maddeningly conventional Blore who 
might have been a bank clerk or an accountant ; and Carrington, 
perhaps the only unsatisfactory character. They are brought face to 
face with situations which invalidate all their earlier experience. They 
are alone. They face danger, death, madness, thirst and horror in 
the Burmese jungle into which their plane has crashed. They have 
to behave instinctively, according to their characters. Blore commits 
suicide ; Forrester nearly goes mad, does in fact for a time ; Carring- 
ton almost dies of burns. Here is an interesting and tense situation, 
and it is all credit to Mr, Bates that this part of the book is one of 
the most exciting and perfectly executed pieces of fiction that I 
have ever read. Apart from his sacrifice to the pernicious god of 
the “happy ending ” I found only one other slightly false note—his 
love scenes with Anna ; they are, to my taste, over-sentimentalised. 
But when Mr. Bates deals with men and the effect of solitude on their 
minds and spirits he writes with white-hot sincerity. 

In comparison with Mr. Bates’s realism, Mr. John Steinbeck’s new 
book comes as something of a surprise. Here again is. technical 
brilliance of a high order ; here too is excitement ; here, in fact, is 
almost everything that made Mr. Steinbeck so popular a writer. 
The characters in The Wayward Bus come to life with a facility and 
an aptness that one can only admire and enjoy. Juan, the driver; 
Pimples, his mate ; Norma, the waitress with a secret passion for 
Clark Gable ; Alice, the wicked Alice who drinks alone and likes 
swatting flies ; Mr. Pritchard and his wife and daughter; Mr. Van 
Brunt, the personification of destiny so beloved of French films; 
Camille, the beautiful “tramp ”—“ things were much easier for a 
tramp. ‘There was no conscience, no sense of loss, nothing but a 
wonderful relaxed stretched-cat_ selfishness”—and Louie, the 
“ wolf” ; they are all allegedly American types and they are brought 
together, rather artificially and slenderly, by means of a bus. The 
bus is lovingly described (Mr. Steinbeck has a passion for vehicles 
as well as for animals and insects), and the journey these people 
take, each one wrapped up in his own world, sealed off from one 
another by their selfishness as effectively as though they were behind 
prison bars, can be taken as an allegory of the journey through life. 
Here comes the cynicism and here, I suspect, comes the flaw. Mr. 
Steinbeck plunges his characters into danger and boredom and he 
shows them at their worst. -He is quite ruthless in ferreting out the 
despicable quality in each. In the end one hates the people in the 
“wayward bus,” if not for the same reason that Mr. Steinbeck 
hates them. He despairs of human motives and he expresses his 


despair under a surface of flashy cynicism. “What do I care?” | 


he seems to say. “ Life is hell, people are greater hells, but there you 
are—there isn’t much choice.” All this comes to the surface when 
the bus breaks down. Mr. Pritchard brutally outrages his wife ina 
cave ; Pimples assaults Norma by: means of a trick appeal to her 
maternal sympathies; Mr. Van Brunt falls fatally ill; and Juan 
seduces the Pritchards’ daughter Mildred. “Aren’t they hell?” 
Mr. Steinbeck seems to say again, with a scornful laugh, and to do 
him justicé we see that they are hell and suspect that we ourselves 
stand equally condemned. 

Mr. F. L. Green’s new novel is, frankly, a disappointment. I 
expected much when I came to it, for Mr. Green is one of the most 
promising of younger novelists. He is becoming more and more 4 
novelist of ideas, and in consequence of this preoccupation with 
abstractions—in this case the effect on the world and on public 
opinion in particular of a fictitious strip-cartoon character called 
Peeper—his characters, as created human beings, suffer. The idea 
of the book is expressed by the unreal character of Quentin, who 
says of Peeper: 

“And the Artists in all their subtleties ? What is their Image? 
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Quartz of coffee! (5.)° 


A poem that turns to ennui. (4.) 


. Near relative, perhaps, of the author 


of “ The Epping Hunt.” (10.) 
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dog, possibly. (7 
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ACROSS 7. Her theme song might have been 
“They'll Never Believe Me.” (9.) 
. Misprints about Otago. (11.) 8. Appropriate size for today’s ration of 
. Something wrong at Burlington steak. (6.) 
House ? It must be a crooner. (7.) 13. Outlined. (10.) | 
. One of these birds is tunefully asso- 14. The product of this tree may, so to 
diated with a willow. (7.) speak, become incensed. (9.) 
Firesides sprites. (10.) 16. A room full of 24. (8.) 
1 dn. A divided city makes the pub 18. The old Sappers at dinner? (6.) 
sad. (9.) 20. 4 must take an aspirate before pro- 
. The right poet to embrace a donkey. ducing this. (7.) 
(s.) 21. No hurry! (6.) : 
The bollard gets something for 24. “ Desperate of derring do” 
nothing. (8.) (Gilbert). (5.) 
“Of — and blackest midnight 25. The youngster is so attached to us 
born” (Milton). (8.) all. (4.) 


SOLUTION TO 
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SOLUTION ON JANUARY 2nd 
The winner of Crossword No. 454 is: Miss W. Powell, Brynherbert, 
Cwmllynfell, Swansea. 
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A POLICY FOR PARENTS 


THE STANDARD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 


a Public Schools Policy 
effected now will provide 


£40 a School Term 


for Five years from the date ~ 
when your child goes to school 


Write for particulars applicable to 
your own age and requirements to 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1825 Assets exceed £48,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
London: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 
and 15a Pall Mall, S.W.! 
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You rementher.. 


how, seven years ago, when the lights were going 
out all over Europe, a handful of our sons saved 
for us the flickering flame of Freedom. 

But for the grace of God, and that immortal Few, the 
Festival of Christmas might itself have disappeared. 
Happily the Christmas Spirit still survives. 

It brings an opportunity to help anew the R.A.F. 
Benevolent Fund to ease the manifold anxieties of 
airmen, airwomen, widows, orphans and dependants 
in the shadow of physical, mental or financial 
distress ... 


It is an opportunity to show we still remember. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please address your donation to LORD RIVERDALE, Chairman, 
or SIR BERTRAM RUMBLE, Hon. Treasurer, R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 

(Registered under the War Charities Act , 1940) 
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They, at least, never insist it on man. 
centuries the truth is told. Don Quixote journies through a proud 
civilisation and discovers its rags. «Gulliver discovers the abject 
creature. Prince Myshkin, coming from his mental hospital, dis- 
covers a lunatic world. Mr. Pickwick sets forth. But now it is 
Peeper’s turn! ” 

One is reminded of what happened to Mr. H. G. Wells’s novels when 

his sociological ideas, like lusty cuckoos, pushed the other babies out 

of the nest ; Mr. Green stands in the same danger. 

Shortage of space unforcunately forbids the detailed examination 
of Mr. Menen’s brilliant first novel, The Prevalence of Witches ; 
in happier times it would have been given a good deal of space. It 
is witty, amusing and thoroughly entertaining. Perhaps you have 
to be funny, these days, to be listened to ; a joke on ITMA is worth 
more today than Hamlet ; and Mr. Menen succeeds in giving us the 
fruits of his despair in a form which will make a good many Sartre- 
fed readers heave a mighty sigh of relief. Rosin KING. 


Shorter Notice’ 


The House of Commons. By Martin Lindsay, M.P. (Britain in Pictures. 
Collins. 5s.) 

SEVERAL short books on Parliament have been published lately, one 
at least of them so good as to make any successor superfluous. None 
the less there is an obvious case for including the House of Commons 
in the “ Britain in Pictures” series, and Mr. Martin Lindsay has 
done his work well. Beginning with a descripton of a day’s Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, he devotes the main part of his book to a 
historical restrospect, following that with interesting details about the 
officials of the House, the place of the House of Commons in the 
Constitution and some notes on the membership of the House. Much 
is packed into little space, together with a certain number of errors 
and at least one very controversial obiter dictum. The word Cabal 
is not formed from the initials of the five statesmen in King Charles 
II’s reign ; derived from the Arabic Kabbala, it existed in the English 
language before 1660. Has Mr. Lindsay really ever heard in the 
House the prayer by Speaker Yelverton which he quotes? It is 
not the case that “in 1916 the Liberal Ministry was replaced by 
a Coalition” ; the Liberal Ministry had ceased to be in May, 1915. 
To say that in 1919 Lady Astor was elected “and the first woman 
M.P. took her seat in Parliament” is ambiguous, but can be defended. 
Actually the first woman M.P. to be elected (in 1918) was Countess 
Markiewicz, but.she never took her seat. One of Mr. Lindsay’s 
expressions of opinion will provoke sharp dissent. Many M.P.s, he 
observes, “ have to neglect the nation’s affairs while dissipating much 
of their time and energy upon the day-to-day business of earning a 
living” ; he hopes consequently that Members will one day have 
the courage to vote themselves an adequate expenses allowance. If 
and when that happens we shall be breeding a class of professional 
politicians, trying to get into the House for the sake of the salary, 
and excluding those Members who today bring to Parliamentary 
discussions an immense volume of practical experience in every 
sphere of industrial, commercial and professional life. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

WHEN buyers out-number sellers on the Stock Exchange jobbers raise 
prices. Sometimes the more thoughtful and cautious market dealérs 
are also inclined to raise their eyebrows, and there is no denying that 
the sudden revival of support for leading industrial ordinary shares 
in the past week has caused considerable surprise. In a market with 
only very limited supplies of shares at its disposal this buying move. 
ment has inevitably provoked a disproportionate rise in quotations, 
The question is naturally being asked: Has the recent down-trend 
been definitely arrested, or is the rally only a technical affair which 
will fail to carry into higher ground? 

I would not like to commit myself to any definite view on this 
matter at this stage. So much hinges on the degree of success 
achieved by British exporters in the coming months, to say nothing 
gf developments in other countries. By the same token I must repeat 
the advice to investors given here in recent months to adopt a policy 
of partial liquidity and await special buying opportunities. I see no 
reason, on the other hand, why anybody should remain less than, say, 
75 per cent. invested or why sound shares should be sold. Technica} 
influences springing from the re-investment of railway money are 
playing a large part in the present recovery in markets. They will 
wane after the turn of the year, but may well be reinforced later by 
the long-delayed pay-out to Argentine railway investors and the vest- 
ing of electricity supply shares. 


MR. RANK’S STATEMENT 


Mr. J. Arthur Rank and his colleagues on the Odeon Theatres 
board have acted wisely in responding to City criticism of their pro- 
jected deal by issuing a full and frank statement. The facts now 
disclosed about the assets and earning power of the General Cinema 
Finance Corporation ram home the point I made a fortnight ago 
that when a large-scale deal of this kind is contemplated the proper 
course is to put all cards on the table. Shareholders in Odeon 
Theatres will scarcely be favourably impressed by the earnings record 
of the company which they are now invited ‘to acquire. Reports in 
the City that General Cinema Finance had incurred heavy losses in 
the making of certain prestige films are fully confirmed. For the 
past three years losses on film production, as distinct from film dis- 
tribution, have amounted, in the aggregate, to over £2,000,000. 

As the balance-sheet shows indebtedness at over £8,000,000, and 
it is frankly stated that another £2,000,000 is required to finance 
an expansion of the film production programme, it is hard to see 
why the share capital of General Cinema Finance has been valued 
at par for the purposes of the projected deal. If the balance-sheet 
position and earnings record were taken as the sole criterion of 
valuation, the right price would seem to be somewhere nearer 105. 
a share than {r. The explanation afforded by Mr. Rank is. that 
the acquisition of General Cinema Finance is of key importance 
to Odeon Theatres in that it safeguards the supply of films for the 
Odeon Theatres circuit. One can readily appreciate this aspect of 
the strategy of the film industry at a time when the exhibiting side 
may run into an acute shortage of films; but it is difficult, all the 
same, to see why the relations between Odeon Theatres and the 
Gaumont-British interests should be rationalised by means of this 
particular deal on the proposed terms. 


A GOOD RUBBER SHARE 


In the rybber share market the recent improvement in the price 
of the commodity is finding reflection in renewed investment support 
which, in turn, is finding justification in the better results of the 
producing companies.. In my view there is still plenty of scope 
for a further recovery in this section, the dividend prospects being 
by no means fully discounted. A good illustration is afforded by the 
£1 shares of Mount Austin. Rubber Estates, now quoted around 
13s. 6d. This Malayan producer has just resumed dividends with 4 
payment for the year to March 31st of 4 per cent. “ Profit on rubber 
account” of £33,193 was made on an output of 1,326,300 Ibs. Of 
the total planted area of 11,339 acres, 5,494 acres were in tapping at 
March 31st, and rehabilitation work is progressing steadily. A 
feature of the company’s output is that 91 per cent. of it was sold 
as liquid latex, for which there is a large demand, and which com- 
mands a good premium over ordinary smoked sheet rubber. The 
balance-sheet position is strong, net liquid assets representing 55. 4 
share. Offering a current yield of 6 per cent., the shares look at 
attractive purchase in the light of the promising prospects. 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 








EXPORTS UP 6 TIMES OVER PRE-WAR 





The twenty-eighth annual general meeting of Tube Investments, Ltd., 
was held at Birmingham on December 11L.: 

Mr. I. A. R. Stedeford (the chairman) said that direct exports, at over 
£7,600,000, were double those of 1946 and more than 6 times the value 
of those in any pre-war year. In volume they were 400 per cent. of the 
1938-39 figures. 
a month, and 25 per cent. had been sold to hard currency countries. 
Some T.I. companies were exporting 75 per cent. of output, and technical 
representatives had visited 27 overseas countries to find out what customers 
were wanting and thinking. He could not promise that T.I. would be 
able to improve exports by very much, if at all, in the current year. 

Post-war modernisation and business expansion plans, which had already 
cost £7 million, were well advanced, owing to the early start made, and 
thus would be less seriously affected by the new limits set to capital 
expenditure. Many tube companies were already modernised, while 
others were well on the way. The Electrical Division’s big new plant at 
Blythe Bridge was operating at full production; the Cycle Division had 
installed new plant and layouts, the factory at Newtown, Wales, having 
settled down as an efficient unit. The cycle companies had achieved new 
records, both technical and commercial, enjoying by far the biggest and 
most valuable cycle export business. 

The merging of the T.I. and Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Company light 
alloy activities had been indefinitely postponed, owing to present condi- 
tions, but T.I. had acquired a controlling interest in the South Wales 
Aluminium Company, whose modern rolling mills were in construction. 
New scientific methods of production technique were being applied 
throughout the Group, first applications showing that well over a 20 per 
cent. increase in output could be achieved with the same number of 
operatives, equipment, working hours and expenditure of energy. A 
comprehensive works pension and life assurance scheme had been adopted, 
and a plan for the selection and pre-training of future foremen had been 
introduced. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the final dividend of 124 per 


cent. on the ordinary stock, making a total of 25 per cent. for the year, | 


was approved. 











Sresh fields for endeavour 


Because of their great importance in the economic life 

of the world, the Dominions of Australia and New Zealand 
afford many opportunities for commercial development 

and expansion. The British industrialist who contemplates 
establishing a branch or a business ‘ down under’ will find 
ready help at The Bank of Australasia, where dn 
extensive fund of up-to-date commercial information and 
complete banking facilities are at his disposal. Please address 


enquiries to the Overseas Department. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


Head Office: 4, THREAD’SEE DLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
(Manager : G. C. Cowan) 
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Christmas Past... Christmas Present 


Not so long ago she lived in an industrial area of a great city. 
she had no hope of obtaining employment to help her harassed parents. 
felt that she was an unwanted member of society. 

But JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE changed all that. Christmas-time for her, 
and for so many other permanently disabled women and girls, is now a time of joy and 
gladness for, in spite of their disabilities, they have become largely self-supporting through 
the training and work provided in the modern factory at Edgware. 

Will you send a CHRISTMAS or NEW YEAR PRESENT to help us carry on the 
good work ? In addition to the disabled we wholly maintain 130 needy and orphaned girls 
from babyhood to 16 years of age at Westerham and Cudham, Kent. For these, gifts 
of toys, books, etc., are especially welcomed. 

Please write for the 8lst ANNUAL REPORT. 

President: The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK. 


Grooms Crippleage - 


Head Office: 37, Sekforde St., London, E.C.I 
INK INK INK Workrooms and Garden Estate : Edgware. NG Iie ING 





A cripple from birth 
No wonder she 
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BRITISH LAW 
For JUSTICE 








and 


“THE BRITISH LAW” 
For INSURANCE 





Head Office. 
31/32 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 7611 








786 





SUBSCRIPTIONS TO ALL 
FRENCH & FOREIGN 


Journals and Magazines 
obtainable through 
ANGLO-FRENCH PERIODICALS, 
25 Villiers Street, London, W.C.2. 
JOIN OUR BOOK CLUB 
“LIVRES DE FRANCE.” 


are 





POMDNABGALS LL YTASUAUUGLA LUCA SRRMMAT PCNA b>. 4 HUNTON LATOR 


A ‘GILT-EDGED’ EQUITY FOR THOSE 
SEEKING CAPITAL APPRECIATION 
AND INCREASING INCOME 





STRvveATPU e200 


- BANK-INSURANCE | 


UNITS 
THE investor in Bank-Insurance 
Units secures a freely marketable 
investment spread over 51 ‘gilt- 
edged’ equities, the Trust Fund 
being made up approximately 
as follows : 


VUUEDENAUULYENUUERNNSDNAD SEAN LH 


GT 


" 


Insurance Companies 39% 
Dom., Col. & O’seas 


LLL LAMMENCMP MAUS FDOT 


Banks ... ooo 20% 
Home Banks ...___... 23% 
F Discount Companies 7% 


& Trustee Securities ... 5% 


In recent years there has been a 
steady upward trend in the distri- 


sider that this upward trend 
should continue. 
Units can be freely bought and 
sold at quoted net prices (and 
information obtained) through 
any Stockbroker or Bank. 


MUDMMMESU LAA UGAEAIY LAGS (44.4 A000R 0 ud! UNOS 


Trustees: 

Midland Bank Exec. & Trustee 
Co. Ltd. 

a Managers: 


30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 





butions paid on Bank-Insurance = 
Units, and the Managers con- = 


Bank Insurance Trust Corp. Ltd. : 


tha 


TTT 
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win 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 








ANNUAL MEETING 





THE 122nd annual general meeting of the proprietors of the National 
Bank of Scotland, Limited, was held in the bank’s head office on 
December 18th. 

The Most Hon. The Marquess of Zetland, K.G., P.C., G.C.S.L., 
G.C.LE., the governor of the bank, in the course of his speech said: 

The balance-sheet as at November Ist now before you presents for 
the first time in the bank’s long history totals of over £100 million, or, 
to be more precise, £105,000,000, nearly £8,000,000 higher than twelve 
months ago.” In the ordinary course it would have been a reasonable 
expectation to have looked for some improvement in our net profits, but 
the additional burden imposed by the Supplementary Budget through 
the increased profits tax, which has been fully provided for, has dis- 
appointed this hope. Because of present uncertainties you will, I am 
sure, agree with the wisdom of continuing the policy of strengthening 
the bank’s resources, and of the balance of £369,000 available for appro- 
priation, it is recommended that there should be transferred to invest- 
ment reserve £85,000, to heritable property account £20,000, to trustees 
for officers’ pension scheme £50,000, and to staff widows’ fund £10,000. 
Dividends will again absorb £107,800, and a balance of £96,000 will be 
left to be carried forward. 


Deposits AGAIN HIGHER. 


As to the balance-sheet, it will be noticed that deposits once again 
are substantially higher, and at their new record figure of over £88,000,000 
show an increase of over £7,600,000. Although some part of this increase 
may be explained by continuing inflation from Government spending, 
yet it is fair to claim that in part it represents a continuing growth 
in the bank’s general business and connections. 

I need not emphasise the substantial ratio of the funds preserved in 
readily liquid form to meet all possible contingencies, but I would draw 
your attention to the growth in advances to customers, which at over 
£17,000,000 also constitute a record. I have more than once in the 
past from this chair expressed the readiness and willingness of the bank 
to assist in the promotion of our country’s industry and commerce, and 


=| the increases in advances from £10,000,000 in 1945. to £12,600,000 in 


1946 and now to £17,100,Q00 are evidence enough that these were no 
empty words. ‘ 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


The past year has been one,of many perplexities. It began with fuel 
and power shortages, the dislocations resulting from which still leave 
their mark, and too little notice has been taken of the fact that exports 
at a time we needed them much were heavily curtailed with consequences 
now only too apparent. The fuel crisis was aggravated by the late winter 
snowstorms, as a result of which our Scottish farmers, particularly our 
sheep farmers, sustained heavy losses, and in some cases the fruits of 
many years’ husbandry vanished. We must, indeed, all hope for the 
success of the export drive, for cur economic future is inextricably bound 
up with it. But it would be foolish to close our eyes to the nature of 
the difficulties with which it is attended. 

The real remedy for our economic ills is a steady increase in our 
productive capacity which will put an ever increasing stream of goods 
in our own shops and so provide the necessary buttress to our export 
trade. Rigorous economy in all Government departments and a drastic 
curtailment of Government expenditure combined with a gradual re- 
duction, in place of increases in the burden of taxation, would do more 
than anything else to put fresh heart into all, workers and managements 
alike, and to stimulate them to renewed endeavour. Failing this, we 
shall inevitably be faced with the further risk of having to devalue 
sterling in order to adjust our prices to the requirements of the external 
market. 

Nor must we forget that half Europe lies prostrate from the effects of 
the war and that the other half has sealed itself off. So long as peace 
tarries, so long as other nations are impoverished, so long also shall 
we feel the effects ourselves. The United States of America see. the 
needs of Europe, and the plan which bears Mr. Marshall’s name can 
do much to assist recovery. 
agreed to at Geneva, do much to stimulate the free flow of commerce, 
but at the best these are only palliatives, and the only and ultimate 


solution of our difficulties will be found in working and producing for | 
Large bank balances with empty shelves are not a | 


our own salvation. ; ; 
sign of prosperity ; neither are high money wages with nothing to buy. 


STAFF. 


Today we welcome Mr. J. Allan Brown as the successor to Mr. Leggat | 


at this our first annual meeting since his appointment to the highest 
office which the bank can offer, an office which his past record of service 


| has shown him to te pre-eminently qualified to hold. 


The report was adopted. 


So also will the lowering of tariffs, tentatively | 


PSMEDLEY’S HYDRO- 


MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE 


@ Two resident Physicians, 


@ Complete installation 
Hydrotherapy. 


for 


@ Treatment Staff of forty, 


Please send for tariff. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S 
emeeti REATEST HYDRO mma 





Palace Hotel 


Buxton 


Good beds—good food—music¢ 
—dancing—ideal indoor swim 
pool —health giving walks 
in glorious Derbyshire. En. 
quiries have the personal 
attention of the Managing 
Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. 


Telephone : Buxton 2000, 











— 


WELCOME NEWS 


The ROYAL ALBION 
HOTEL 
BRIGHTON 


has re-opened—re-furnished and 
re-equipped. World famous in 
the era of the late Sir Harry 
Preston, it will become famous 
again under its new ownership, 
the same directorate as the 
Norfolk Hotel, Bournemouth. 
Welcome !! 


Telephone 9202 every Room 











CRESTA SQUARES 


CRESTA SQUARES 


Hand-printed pure silk scarves 
in designs by Patrick Heron 
and Mary Duncan at 34 gns. and 
79/6 and 2 coupons from the 


CRESTA SHOPS 


174 REGENT ST, 73 NEW BOND ST, 
82a BAKER ST. W.1, 78 BROMPTON RD, 
S.W.3. 190 SLOANE ST, S.W.1, 68 EAST 
ST, BRIGHTON, 32 PARK ST, BRISTOL, 
WESTOVER ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 


HOWARDSGATE WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


SAAVNOS WLSIAO 


SAaAWNOS VLSAAD 
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AKING a speech? Then use the STUDY FOR pacnans. &c 
PERSONAL N service provided aa an experienced | Hot > Postal Tuition as Lond ears, Spec 
n advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- journalist. Text prepar for all occasions. B.Sc. Se.(Been.) B.Com. 
Snel %. Line averaging ms letters. Min. Chairman’s remarks, statistics, research, | EL és. PD. Degrees Dipiomas. | 
per une. Bor No. 1/- extra etc.—-KINGSLEY MANN, 102, Seacrest Ave., enerate Fees Sate. —Prospectus | 
4 eREVIA SHORTW RITING, using Cullercoats, Northumberland. fro Pag Parker, M.A.. LL.D., Dept. B. 


METAL BEDSTEADS REPAIRS.—Heal’s | WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (ist. 1894.) 


can now undertake repairs to meta! i AYFAIR SECRETARIAL x me 
bedsteads, cots and metal spring om eu 57, Duke Street, W.1. MAY. 6626-7. 


ordinary letters treuies writing speed; 

} 
—Hea & Son 196. Tottenham Co | 
wil USSIAN. German rane, by Lf 


§ thand; useful after an hour's 
su a JON nes. BCM/ABBREVIA 1, 


© CHALLENGING CHRISTIAN contribu- 
‘4 tion to current polities: thought is N ‘ONOMARK — Permanent London sional teacher.—Ness, 8 0 
“ present Politic. the new booklet pub- Address. Letters re-directed. 6s. p.a. | Great Titchfield St. wi. 
lished by the Industrial Christian Fellow- —Write aed _ NO, 23, W.C. XT. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, 
ship, Send now for complete edition (2s.), | h TERALL. trained nurse, High- NYHERTS.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of | 
oF abridged edition (4d.) Both post free. | M*% Sek ae edown, Canterbury, will | £40-£60 for boy boarders. Examination | 
The Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1 take a few children under 5 for jong or | February, 1948. Age limits 12-134 in Sep- | 


‘cTOR. an demobbed. seeks friends short periods. tember, 1948.—Apply to. the HEADMASTER. 
who w Iv? 


| 
- ~e with wardrobe.--Box 28%a. EW Pure White Silk Parachutes, 16 JERNON DAVIES and Malcolm Camp- 
ee ark an magnainen available, post N panels: eaci panel 1 yd. at base, taper- \ bell send Christmas greetings to all 
y ims to 1 in. at top and 2 yds. 12 ins. long. | “ pre-war’ candidates at Davies's, and 
a 


oy one year Harpers Bazaar, : i 
ds . Look, 35s ; Lite (International), 40s.; ra. 35s., 4 Para 65s., whole ‘Para. 120s. | would welcome news and present addresses 
ete. Por full list of all others send s.a.e.— rw pom — bee meet: 12 panels 54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. 

, rges Rd., 2e1 20 ins. at base, tapering to 2 ins i 
i os 30), I Come | at top and 60 ins. long. Whole Parachute st i ipa ol g sc ane WipoeesteS. 
MERICAN MAGAEINES —Life, Vogue, 25s Carr., Free Satisfaction or money SCH 7 = epg + roe 
iarpers Bomar. Saturday back..-H. Conway Lt. (Dept. 281), 174, | * Oo PS will be held at the School 
Esquire a ~ > the week beginning March 8th, 1948, for 


“ s Stoke Newington Church St.. London, N.16 c 
Post. etc subscriptions t ‘ try in lowing S ber Tw 
arranged For full details ‘pond for descrip- RDINARY writing at 100-120 words Scholarships, to the value of £60 “and £40 
tive leaflet listing over 500 titles.—THomas | per minute. All languages. Test lesson | per annum respectively, and one Exhibi- 
anp Co., 32-s, Westcliffe Drive, Blackpool. | 3d.—Duttons Sreepworps (S51), 92-3, Great | tion to the value of £20, are offered to 
PRIVATE LOAN promptly arranged Russell Street, W.C.1. boarders, and one Scholarship to the value 
without any security of £10 upwards. | JRESS ARTISTS. Make your art ‘“‘Com- | of half-fees to a day girl Age limits 





mercial." Personal Home Tuition by |} 12-14.—For particulars and application 
famous Fleet Street Artist Free Booklet | forms (returnable on or before February 
from Lonpon Art CoLteGe (108), 143, Fleet | lst) apply to the Secrerary, St. Swithun’'s 


Mr. P. Bennett, 23, Sackville St., London, 
W.l. Reg. 3421. 


Price 3° each 








yl a Booklet quis jr , ee —— : sate School, Winchester. Obtainable 
leet Street n at overlooking attersea Cy ert ater ; only from Retailers. 
Art pone (Dept. 108), 143, Fleet S N Park offered by bachelor, 29, to eo Bm Cory _tochaieee Ww —_ JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE, writ. | Smother, 23-30 pa guineas alsin. ticulars and Free Lesson offer.—Box 285a 
: 4 . 2 1 
for Fur Crusade leaflets, which also State occupation, interests, age, ete 


tell you how to kill domestic animals and Reierences given and required.—B@x 290a. 
on ir 
poultry humanely, with comments on ov OLE paying guest (possibly with child) | APPOINTMEN TS — VACANT 


wish slaughter methods.— | 
iver C= van, per BYL “0° Tregunter Road, offered 1 or 2 rooms. furnished or not; | AND WANTED 
London, S.W.10. oy comfort in he world ea setting. Sie tin din Teinaieea aiemeiailh: Bentidn | 
AICA COFFEE ear girls’ school, Surrey.—Box 286a. o e neies advertise 
Bivresniy roasted and ground day of dis- YHE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL, a new — to ye ~ ay: es] the Contret of 
teh, 1 Ib. 3 2 34 Ibs. 10/-, 6 | Monthly Review of History, Literature, ngagement Order of 1947 applies. 
fs. i8/-, ine. pstg. (14 highest awards) Economics. Philosophy, etc., edited by LONDON Company of Cinema owners 
Jamaica PLANTATIONS, Ltp., 118, Ballards | D. W. Brogan, . Postan and others. and film producers hes a prosressty 
December issue now ready. 3s. net (30s. " | s 'f 
iene. London. § post open for cost research analysis an 
‘ANDLELIGHT. Small rooms lit by new per annum post free) of all Booksellers Statistical work. Experienced applicants 


and old candlelights of silver, glass, 
ttery, wood, etc.—HgAL’s, 196, Totten- 
Pe ‘Gourt Road. W.1. 


4 by CONNOISSEUR YEAR BOOK AND aad reply, giving full particulars, tq: 
i ARY for iy aa a — a art ersonnel Manager, Box 29la. 
pr ee, specially designed for art lovers . 
a on Be, ' as B.C. invites applications from men for 
and collectors, on sale at ¢ bookshops eNEWSREEL MANAGER in. Television 


HRISTMAS / NEW YEAR HOUSE ‘ “ . 

PARTY. You are invited to join in- | = oy a it “combo “Obiained direct | Service. The duties of the post will in- | 
formal party of professional and, univer- | from THe CONNOISSEUR, LTp., 21, Ebury St., | clude general planning of a regular Tele- | 
sity peop-e. Surrey.-Erna Low eece | London, S.W.1. Price, 29s. (including | Vision “* Newsreel Magazine,” and arrang- 


Mews, London, S.W.7. Kensington 0911 

ae will be a sad time for 
thousands of poor cancer patients in 

all parts of Britain. We shall do our best 


Er ing for exchange of films with other Tele- 
| 
with YOUR help to bring them a little | 


oem. vision organisations Applicants should 
TG MEME, Hobson “is, €d. ailustrated, | PAY? f. Keon, interest in current afiairs, a | 
g nowledge 0: m production in par- 
Informative. “Sronevaw Soeur, 9, Eastbury ticular. Personal contacts among the 
cheer. A gift of £10 will serve at least ourt, Kensington W.1¢. | promoters of national and sporting events 
2 sufferers, and would entitle you to Life (TSuMsine YOU! No basic petrol means | will be considered to be of value, A know- 
Membership of this Charity, which depends | that people will want lifts. If you are an of Soreign languages and acquaintance | 
entirely on donations and legacies..— using your car, please carry a Guy's box with overseas film organisations will be re- 
| to receive practical thanks from gratetul garded as an additional qualification. The | 
passengers.—Write or ‘phone APPeaL SEcRE- salary is on a grade rising by annual in- 
; TAry, Guy’s Hospital. 5.E£.1 (HOP, 3334). crements of £60 to a maximum of £1,360 
‘JMIES dry cleaned. hand pressed, Is. each, per annum. Detailed applications to 
ostage 6d. Expert repairs, Ask price | APPOINTMENTS Orricer, Broadcasting House, 
pec pe Pp P: 

bedspreads, attractive shades; light green, | list.-Rose Tig CLEANING Service, 106, The | London, W.1, marked “ Newsreel Manager 
sky, rust, cherry, gold, golden brown. Walk, Potter. Bai, Middlesex. | Spt. within 7 days. For acknowledgement 
Price, 5s. 6d. per yard, postage 8d. (Dept. | YPEWRITING done. is. per 1,000 | &nclose “stamped addressed envelope. 
' 

} 

} 

| 


National Socrety ror Cancer RELIEF (Dept. 
G.7), 47, Victoria St., London, S.W 
YOUPON-FREE FURNISHING FABRIC, 
dyed hessian, close weave, width 
38-40 in., ideal for curtains, loose covers, 


804), Cetic & Co. Chestnut Avenue, Bed- words, carbons 3d.—Mr. Marten, The | B B.C. invites applications for Assistant 
ford. ok, The Cutting. Recht il, Surrey. a | tect in F* pits _ —* Fubiteations 
TTON NE-W s 'YPING an uplicating.--Literary an ection 0 ublicity Ppartmen 
pr a +4. a 1 commercial work. Prompt, personal | successful candidate will be responsible 
Send 3d. in stamps for first lesson to service. 11 yrs.’ exp. Exc. refs. Short- | for make-up and lay-out work on illus- 
(§.R.2), Dutton, 92, Gt. Russell St.. W.C.1 hand. Terms reasonable.—MARGUERITE | trated pamphlets, booklets, posters, etc., 
MINANCE.—REGIONAL Trost, Lzp., 8. Watts, 8, Halifax Pd., Leeds, 12. | Which necessitates experience in this kind 
Clifford St. New Bon ondon, W: ATCHES WANTED.—New. Old, Dis- | f work and a thorough knowledge of typo- 
1. Telephone REGent 6983 and REGent used, Out of Order. Top’ prices paid. | '@phy, block making and proof reading 
214 Send xe Cash or offer by return.— , Salary on a grade rising by annual incre- 


| |}ments of £20 to a maximum of £475 
| Sas i, Hopwood Avenus, Man- r annum Detailed applications to 


PRENCH. German expertly taught by | chester, 4. 
Qualified foreign-born lady teacher.— | YHEN you're depressed by world affairs Appointments Ose Broadcasting House, 
Western 2059 Just smoke TOM LONG, and lose | London, W arked ‘‘ Publicity Spt,” 


ELP URGENTLY NEEDED for an within 7 days Por acknowledgement en- 

invalid lady aged 88 to enable her to 
remain in home where she is well cared 
for. (Case 266) Appeal ‘S,’’ Distressep 
GENTLEFOLK’s AID ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook 


' your cares. 
, | close stamped addressed envelo 
W. ind oat 5 Ay ~ » Sy = B.C. invites applications for Assistant 
' - e (Intelligence and messarch) in the 
journalism and literature. Develop your North American Servic Candidates 
Green, London, W.6 jatent talents in your spare time with the should have good general education. should 
‘ vondon, | NDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only be familiar at first hand with North 
EAL'S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except | school under the patronage of leading American affairs amd have good general 
certain spring interior types) and newspaper proprietors. REDUCED FEES knowledge of the social and political 





Clean cz but they regret they cannot Special courses in Journalism Short , 

. . “| structure of Canada and of the United 
supply new covers at present.—Heat & Son, | Stories Article Writi ing. Poetry, Radio States Some acquaintance’ with the radio | 
19%, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. — ¢ 


a 


Plays, Eng. Literature onal tyition by | organisations of these two countries and 


EAL’S wish to buy antique furniture correspondence No time limit, Free advice experience of audience research methods | 
or furniture of their own manufac- end Booklet from Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., | are desirable. Salary is in a grade rising | 
ture. Will owners in the. London area 7, Gordon Square. W.C.1. Mus. 4574. | by annual increments of £40 to a maximum | 


RiTE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free | pg99 per annum. Detailed applications 
booklet.—THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. | to Aporintmants Sane, Broadcasting 


Please send full particulars to HEAL & Son, 
196, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 

















85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 Ho London. Wi. marked “ Intelli- 
EAL'S wis ouse, yndor m 
Quilts in = pa Me j 194 : avatiable for self-drive hire | gence and Research Spt y hin 7 days. | 
those of Patchwork Tufted, Hand quilted | from Monday to Friday, £8./| For acknowledgement enc bon stampea | 
and Checkered Plaids, or those made up of | Gordon Cars (London) Ltd., = Albans | addressed envelope | 
Old Brocades.—Will owners please send | Lane, Golders Green, N.W.11 (Opp I B.C. invites applications for ASSIST- | 
Serition to Hea, & Son 196, Tottenham Hippodrome.) Speedwell 4762/3. | e ANT (Bregramsmes) in English Section, | 
yourt Rd., W.1 ————“— — — | Far Eastern Service uties: preparation 
Hi'GHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and | EDUCATIONAL | Bsc ted slintiion and sewriing ot | 
acer ey, collections, | gold | AVIES’S INpivipvAL TUITION FOR | general talks for translation into Japanese 
gi ae silver pieces Standard Catalogue EXAMINATIONS.—Advice without fee or oe other Far Eastern languages Quali- | 
Coin Tae heel batt ge & Monthly | obligation. Special courses for Home, Civil. | fication: wide, cultural and preferably | 
Bod. stant Lim. 65, Crest Portand Si., | Bech” ochenl Geruibate nts, “separate | Seademic, becksrotnd essenfial: candidates | 
London, w.i ‘ 7 . ef ener Scene Meru . should have news sense and/or sligh 
. establishment for boys under fifteen xperience, and if possible.some knowledge 
[XVSiBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and Visiting tutors can be arranged.—Davies’s, For fabewees in Par East generally Salary j 
moth-eaten garments, invisibly mended | 54. Hyde Park Gate S.W.7. W 6564. | is on a grade rising by annual increments 
in two weeks, laddered stockings in three | AVIES, LAING and DICK, 7, Holland | of £40 to maximum £890 p.a, Detailed 
ov Call or send, marking damage.— | Park, ey =e for | applications to APPOINTMENTS Orricen, 
Li. INVISIBLE ENDER D., 22, New examinations. av cla ntry r Broadcasting House London, W.1, marke 
Bond St.. wi it atheg =; Entrance (new scheme). 1st M.B., Higher | - Assistant "english," within 7 days For ACADEMY CINEMA 
NITBAK SERVICE LTD., well known and School Certificates, London Matricula- acknowledgement enclose stamped addressed GERrard 2981 
Invisible Menders have now opened a tion, University Entrance and Scholarships. | envelope | Oxford Street. ar 
tetail branch Burns, tears and moth el.: ark ted for onsibl A 
mages repaired in 7 days. Laddered OMERTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. rte ary post. requiring. academic | MONSIEUR ALIBI “) 
eskings in 3 days, Sent ‘mark comape “There are vacancies reserved in this|and secretarial qualifications Shorthand- | with LOUBS JOUVET and 
Clearly) or call, 46, Oxford St., London, College for graduates who wish to train | typing, but rapid shorthand not essentia ay - in’s 
(Tottenham Ct. Rd. end). for teaching in Nursery, Infant, Primary | typing. Some evening work, but time Jean Benoit-Levy & Marie Epstei 
AYFAIR MAID sells model gowns on and Secondary Modern Schools.—Particu- | off in lieu. Five-day week. Good person- | LA ii" TERNELLE (A) 
4¥i commission without coupons Altera- lars of fees from the Secaztarr, to whom ‘ality and appearance. Salary £500. State 











tions.—6, Derby St., Curzon St.. W.1 early application should be made. age, education and experience.Box 293a 
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B B.C. tmvites applications for Talks BPcoMare, Mouvorrono, we. Barn. | 
eProducer at Cardiff. Candidates myst 


. STAPLE 150 acres woodland and gar- | 
be Welsh speaking, and possess a full | dens Recommended for winter residence. 
understanding of sport and pastimes and|Jiomely atmosphere of a comfortable 


a knowledge of agriculture and rural! qoulfry house. with the amenities of a 


in English and Welsh and editorial ex- “ARLYON "*Y °* \USTELL, C. Corn- 


Recommended ‘ 
LS Ashley Colma 





/ WALL.—CLiFF Ntav AoTer.—A rollicking 
jolly Christmas where the real family party 
spirit prevails—it’s fun right through “ = 

Lovely coast. Plenty of sport. Ideal comiort A Christmas 


perience are desirable Ability to drive a 
car would be an advantage. Salary is on 
@ grade rising by annual increments of 
£30 or £40 to a maximum of £680 or 
£890 per annum according to qualifica- 
tions Detaied applications to APPpotNnt- 
MENTS OFFICER Broadcasting House 


affairs An interest in writing for speech well-run hotel Tel.: Shirwell 62 
| EVON COURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH 
| 


Spt.”, within 7 days For acknowedge- | of comfort is assured at this first-class describes some 400 of 


ment enclose stamped addressed envelope 
VYHEL MSF IRD Diocesan Moral Welfare 
Assoc ior Southend-on-Sea Branch 
Mora! felts Worker (outdoor) needed 
Salary £350-£20-£450, with allowances fi. 







contained suites > i 
out Lift all floors Faces South 
looking sea, and stands in its own charm 
unds adjoining Go.f Course. Free G 
rd Tennis i. murt. Licensed i 





ard carton, ready for 






, imciusive of 











Taikte pr ates Club lic. Tel.: Par 125 Ashley Courtenay's "' Let's Halt Awhile’’ LION HOTEL (Tel. 3) Terms 


SOUTH DEVON Delightful for || %44es an attractive and 
Le »yndon W.l marked ‘‘ Talks Cardiff | winter residence A very high standard mas Gift. Beautifully 


* 

Though:.” LLANGURIG, near Lianidioes 
Shrewsbury and Aberystwyth. — nx 
oriemal Christ- Week; hot and cold water ps ‘light 
illustrated j¢ Plentiful country fare "5,000 ax res of 


hotel of 50 bedr poms, which —y sek- hotels, and would be particularly appre 
’ , ° ? ve ppre- 
Cha ed by friends overseas. 


pies can be obta & py jorwarainé- trom Lyndhurst is now open 
fe rs ? obtained, ri 
/ ; 











, Rough Shooting, providing a good 
> > , > . . ~ mi 
bis recommended hag- approx. 6 miles of trout fishing = 


LYNDHURST. PARK HILL HOTEL This 


acked in card- 
d im card beautifully situated Country House 





6s. 6d. personal direction of Mr 
m Ashiey Hargreaves, who also own Cotswo 


























and Superannuation Details of qu IR Tel 
Sione and experience and copies of testi. | Jq)ASTBOURNE:— THE CAVENDISH. A Hargreaves, who also ov 
monials to Rev. R. C. Nunn, 28a, Finchley | : winter holiday in warmth and com- Lt se, Castle SO. UPEnE Vampeen The choice is 
R Westclif-on-Sea, Essex. fort, In, this jeserjousty ap pointed hotel rd. yours, the New Forest, or the Cotswolds . 
on the Gran ‘arade you will find a per- . 
JATIONAL MUSEUM OF _ WALES. | fect service and an, excellent cuisine. || BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL HOPED tee BATTLE. MOOR Maus 
Appointment of Director.—The Council | Central heating throughout. Private bath- In the “* position uses pass the entici sbe, Gunny Sussex Oost a 
is prepared to receive Applications for the | rooms. Cocktail bar. Telephones in every grounds py ‘Shops and Cinemas. Nearest ae ng _ capeciaily with this Country 
ost of Director Applicants should not | froom. Special winter terms on application hotel to Meyrick Golf Course One mint ar ouse, ten minutes from Bexhill as one’s 
more than 55 years old and should have | Proprietors: Pimm’s Ltd Manager P walk of Bournemouth West Station Hard — Vomfortable beds, plent 1 fare 
a University Degree and Museum, Att | CHURCHMAN. ‘Pelephone: Eastbourne 2740 Tennis Court. Week-end terms (Saturday Own —— stables Hard tennis court. I 
Gallery or University experience. Salary ;;NGLISH LAKES.—Hollens Hote!, Gras- dinner to Monday breakfast) fr — até oe Golf. Licensed. From 6 gns 
£1,650 per annum; Superannuation, | 24 mere, for quiet co mfort, ideal position. per person. Brochure with pleasure Resi. ot Ninfield 350. : 
P.S.5.U The appointment to commence eautiful views & . good food, ~zy : . —_—-~ . 
on October Ist 1948 Further particulars | Petsonally supervised Winter terms. Ry , mrs. R. J. Brug = a ee eee Mounts 3 
may be obtained from the Director, {,SPLANADE.—Scarborough’s tonic air BOURNEMOUT . MARINE HOTEL ) and comfort. Ti , 
National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. Appli- ‘4 is at its best at the Esplanade Private OTED bd H. THE WHITEHALL ! ope ead TEL offers you excellent food 
cations (on a form to be supplied) should | Hotel where every bedroom has a sea view a baal th private entrance to the nd every comfort, log fires in the lounge, 
be received on or before February 28th, Ev t¥ comfort Tariff from MAnacer. Bel- ent ral Gardens. occupies a quiet position a. & C gas fires and slumberland 
1948.—Box 2376a P mc t Road, Scarborough. Phone 1411 within two minutes of sea and shops in all bedrooms W er terms 6 gns. per 
Pe a , . UTH. 5S Devon PENCARWICK wm --y pee tor Mrs. M. Avery, ¥ week inclusive. Penzance 236. 
OSTAL agents require y arges Hore Much sought after for winter @ flair for providing good 
Fountain Pen Repair Service on Sout | res dence on account of the genial atmos- friendly environment ift. Tf PULBOROUGH, euscee, CHEQUERS 
coast Skilled mechanics Highest refer- lore, warmth, comfort and good meals mouth 7155 By the South Dowr $ nusual comfort, 
y loca- 





central position overlook- house of history A 


cos ) 
ences Pens returned within one week. | C-at. htg. Gas fires and h. and c. all BRAMBER. ST. MARY’S HOTEL 4 
b memes 
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Write for price list and terms to the 
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home of comfort 











yid-world charm itgntful sunr 
Cc fir "one really warm in 
arden produce, varied 











Hove Pen Co., 5, Hove St., Hove | : a. 7m 3307 : character and modern appointments A bl 
educated w equires OR comfort and peace this winter come place where you are made welcome (invariably com- 
peoneT in se — or Seorel, vy gain «2, THORNTON HOU SE * NOR THIAM. irrespective of age Home “wr and t golf, riding, fishing: 
experience in administrative work, domestic | | jpSEX Every consideration. 4} guine fresh ¢ a ol produce is yet anc . o. ly g hr. London; nr. 
or catering.—Box 2928 i clusive. - . to Brighton, 114 mi . icense€ d Pulborough 86 
ARE AND _ HOUNDS’ HOTEI Write Miss DE ? 
([RACHING Cambridge graduate. First; i Wesronatrr Gr (Station ~ ae Nr. ROSS-ON- WYE. MOU NT CRAIG I 
* Class Hons. Maths, 15 yrs. teach | Tetbury. G.W.R.) away for a few BRICH TON, King’s Cliff. STEYNING HOTEL For leisured Winter residence, 
experience, now employed as Cost Account- | days even in m ck. to this hotel of war SION Unique comfort and PY Mor Cra is a aven of contentment c 
ant. is willing to consider a return to the | singular charm racter in the he art J Sea ‘ offeri lovely views over 
profession.—Box 2884 | of the »tswolds illy licensed d batt the Wye shing country fare, 
famed for good food. Cent. htd. thr elephone, wi SS ar ectric fir il and lovely le uicensed » 
Vi-spring beds Squash and licensed Lift Garage Tel 2589 accordir to sesson Tel ‘ 


Opp tt ty COLLaSs Los out? 

Applications are invited for the HAIR | hard ten: eaurt Gea ae... 
or Economics. Salary £1,200 a year. | course opposite the Hote:.Write Secrs 
Further particulars may be obtained from | qT»): 233 
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BROADWAY, WORCS. 
HOUSE HOTEL AND 





be forwarded by January 21st 4 Surewsevey.—An old-fashioned Christ- 
aay COLLEGE OF THE WEST | mas = the ideal atmosphere of a beautiful ds. 

INDIES.—Applications are invited for | Countr House, London dance band farm. Broadway Golf 
appointments on the staff of the Extra- | ch iidren’ 8 party, Christmas tree. Meet o 
Mural Department of the University Col- | hounds. Golf nearby. Easy access. Tel.: BUDE, CORNWALL. 








“ i COUNT RY c 
he Recistrar, to whom a pplications should ; JUN , CLU . (750tt. up Panoramic wS over 
t is ( is 1948 ONGNOR HALL COUNTRY CLUB. nr Wale of Svecbam). ieme of - 


130 acres of grounds. Produce from 





able Dormy Guest House « 












TRY Clu ROTTINGDEAN. TUDOR CLOSE HOTEL 


“he loveliest 1 Sussex again at your 






lass CoMtinental service 











service 

and cuisine L censed der personal 
Sy supervisic® Write Managing Director, or 
_ Co phone Rottin dean 9272 


SANDWICH. BELL HOTEL Now open, 
G . 














lege of the West Indies. It is proposed to | Dorri ngton 58 . bang! Write to the GRE convenient for the Royal St. 

appoint Resident Tutors in each of the fol- AILZEE POINT HOTEL, LOOE.—A situated in one of the mildest Golf Club Telephone: Sandwich 

lowing Colonies: Barbados Brition — — 7 So my od Pariotaee, progr amme spots in Britain for their C ’ Trust Houses, Limited t 

British Honduras, the Leeward Islan the | wit ancing and plenty of fun, combined New Year programm Telephone Rg . r 

Windward Islands Trinidad and Jamaica. | with the good food, warmth, comfort and CARLYON Say, oe. Auntet. GL HEAD sipme te, ROY aL GLEN HOTEL Pro- 

Resident Tutors should be prepared to be | personal service for which the leading ides jus ne right environment for those 1 

transferred from one colony to another. Licensed hotel on the sea front is noted HOTEL overlooks this lovely co looking for the comfort, warmth and 

The duties will include the organisation of el.: 24 A delightfully intimate atmosphere and cheerfulness of an old-fashioned Christ- 1 

extra-mural lectures and classes and co- N=EWavay GREAT WESTERN HOTEL appointed for perfect comfort 42 bedrooms. mas A few vacancies onlf Tel.: Sid- 

operation with local bodies intereased, in > A real — . winter = mild — a Own a —~ Pro- mouth 221 t 

adult education The tutor shou ave | climate. ozone laden reezes ami gran ector u uicence solf. ennis (in- . . 

academic qualifications and he will under- | seas. Perfect situation beside the sea. An door and out) Badminton and Squash } oe yy ba aa Linge og 9 es 1 

take extra-mural teaching in one or more | hotel famed for its cuisine Large sun within a few minutes’ walk Tel.: Par. 125 F — % 1 o 3 its e Sp 

subjects He will be expected to act as lounge Cent. htg 55 bedrooms Fully CHANNEL ISLANDS. JERSEY. ST c you wi enjoy. reakfast in d 

the local representative of the Registrar | licensed. Tel.: 201011 BRELADES BAY HOTEL. So many people Telephone and Self-Controlled wireless by 

of the University College. The salary will YORTH CORNWALL.—Witsty Down have read about this paradise isle that we YOUr Deuside. A warm. attractively fur . 

be on the scale of £600 per annum rising Hore:. near Launceston Shooting would advise Winter patrons te. cunanan rd nished room A superb bed and Service 

by annual increments of £25 to eee The | Fishing, between Moors and Sea. Good es ence, io weather wine, Giend winter with a Smile. Mr. Kenneth Drew, General ( 

initial salary may be at a figu obese Sie I es * Gomftertabie bm facing the South and the Sun oe freedom Manager Tel. 951 

the minimum in the case of ences tions y ce’ HITTINGHAM el A, > =o 

qualified persons. Provision will made | Otterham Station 2 a  — Ag Bye nel! hours TORQUAY. | GRAND HOTEL. | For winter 

for an annual superannuation contribution | NOR D.—A quiet residential Hotel aoe te rey ao Good ial aaah oo rs) wat 

of 10 per cent. of the salary and for 4% with beautiful gardens of 5 acres with- CHURSTON, Nr. BRIXHAM. LUPTON view Se 

ehildren’s allowance at the rate of £50 per | {7 easy access of City and West End. 50 OTE A Country Mansion with an Staff to greet and serve you arry Evans ‘ 

annum for each child up to a maximum aatropme. excellent chef, ssenger lift to a of friendly comfort. An ideal ®Md his Ban‘ to entertain you. Ask Mr. , 

of £150. Applications (six copies), giving 3 floors. Fully license Terms from centre for exploring South Devon. 18 hole #Md Mrs S. R. Paul, General Managers, 

full particulars of qualifications and of ex- » A & week.—Miss Granam, Manageress, Golf Course 1 mile. Brixham, Yachting *® Quote you. Tel. 2234. 

perience and the names of three referees, Secen"s pense. * ~ ie Road. Upper Nor- Centre, 2 miles Brochure on request. TQRQUAY. KILMORIE, just opened to 

aes Se yy — —P Ley sd raity PEND your Autumn and Winter Holidays |} Licensed. Phone: Churston 81338. meet the needs of those who normally ! 
0 e Cc A ers . - 

Council for Higher Education in the |‘ and preck-ends at MARKLY HOTEL Pea meurn. =, ROVAL DUCHY would winter pirend, eters — ; 
Soionies. 8 Parc: St. London. wat.” | Lana old eounty yuan orth seat || under “the same’ direction ae the euecr's Torbay’ Good fare, warmin snd. genio , 
( ing (own electrica a ; y. 

ECRETARY required by the Royal Scot-/| plant), constant hot water. garden pro- Hotel, Penzance, and the Digby Hotel, welcome All Osteopathic and_ kind 

tish Geographical Society Administra- | duce. 80 acres. Riding Open all year, Sherborne) Overlooking Falmouth Bay. treatments under the direction of Mr. H. J. 
tive experience essential. Salary £400 to! including Christmas. Write to manager Good Food and every comfort in a corner Ball, D.O Brochure with pleasure. ‘ 
& She pccerding to eue-sieotions, us cee. | Gi Sorkly Hote}. , Rushlake of Britain renowned for its mildness and Tel. 4865. , 
0} : sn.a sreen F: ift s rm ‘ 

than January 3ist, stating age, qualifica- | 270 - One tun BURLINGTON, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Paces 
tions and administrative experience, to WITZERLAND Guests received in Situated on the Leas, facing the sea. Fully the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 65 ’ 

the Hon. Secretaries, Royal Scottish} ‘9 large and splendidly situated chalet in|] jicensed. with “Bay Tree” Grili Room ®¢res of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
Geographical Society, Synod Hall, Edin- | Swiss Alps Winter sports, spring skiing. and Cocktail Bar. Lifts. Central Heating and the Coast Fully Licensed Pirst- 

burgh, 1 summer and autumn seasons.__Mr. & Mrs Running water in all - - class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail lounge and 


Atturstone, Chalet Ben Accueil, 
eens Chateau d’Oex 
HE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL. Rye terms 


garages First-class 





cuisine Moderate 
Telephone 4663-4 


— Lock-UP ballroom Free Golf on own sporting ‘ 
9-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines). Winter / 
terms by arrangement. 


. — : TONE. PRINCES HOTEL. In the 
EXHIBITIONS has now re opened Good food, soft FOLKES 2 Nr. VENTNOR. ST. LAWRENCE DENE | 


e t 1 f the Leas 
BEREELEY, GALLERTES ale Street. , Vil 1 Bp ebeneed | Fy Ay: 
Fourth Exhibition rimitive y 7 : ’ i 
Art: be ient Benin Daily, 10-6. Sats yj AYF ARERS RESTAU RANT AND CAFE and for long period 
10-1 PLace, wins pu wi Tel.: May- licensed. Shops 
G ALLERY JABE. 76. Wigmore Street. | fair 5125 Open from Noon till 10 p.m Tel. 2850. 
wil 


CONTINENTALE GRANVILLE Private suites and 











Christmas Show of British | Lunches, Afternoon Teas. Dinners No DON. N.W.4. HENDON 

Painters. Wades and Plowers from £0. | Reme charts... Ss aaa sons Teeter House Hotel half hour from terms from 5) gns. Tel: Ventnor 309. 

LD MASTER Paintings. = English | culs serie fro . City and West End, welcomes your en- NDS 

Petes, _Cosoure om | AAT INTER HOI ays in Southern Ire- |} quiries. Many rooms with private baths. Pane HOTEL a minutes” trams 

tive Paintings at Huat's. 198, “Tottenham V land. Mansion by the sea. 120 acres all with Post Office telephones. Hard Lodon Golf, Tennis, Squash, Bowls, 

Court Rd., W.1. Once the home of Lord Fermoy. Close to tennis court. Golf course adjoining. Fully Badminton, and Dancing—all free to resi- 

the United Hunt country. Warm and licensed. From 8 gns. E. Victor, Manag- Gents. 150 rooms (many with private 

| mietterea Central heating First-class Ae BAD. Tel.:"Herdon 1454. This paths), and self-contained suites Cue 

" y t A G M ate inclusiv v ey- 

HOTE LS, TRAVEL, &c. = Oo Cork _— —— first-class hotel, redecorated and refurnished bridge il — a ae . 
———— eas nom offers excellent residential accommodation. 


UDLEIGH SALTERTON, 8. Drvow.— 


A h-favoured hotel > . ; 
in A" - ~ A resort. Paces south, with E A agg gg 10 | six acres of Grounds = ———— © S PEN q Rn yy ee tne | _= 
- ™ Whi ves 5 ant open to non-residents rac ouse: i » . Lon 
garden adjoining the promenade. Pirst RITERION,— € |] Restaur iP Telephone: ‘Grosvenor 1648. 


Lift. Tues.. Sat, 2.30. HAPPY AS LARRY. 





Comfortable bedrooms with P.O. telephones, Youmou™. ROYAL HOTEL. pow 


lovely situation. Hindhead 733. wil. 


In the path of the Sun 
A first-class hotel for your winter holiday HOTEL (Licensed.) Possibly the m 
residence Lift. sheltered suntrap in Britain A few 
bathrooms Fully baleconied bedrooms, facing south and the 


Theatres and Recreation. sea, available for winter residence, Personal 





supervision of resident proprietors, Mr. 
HALL. Lon- and Mrs W. E. Milton Ayres Winter 











elass throughout Central heating. 
Billt and card rooms. Sun lounge. Per- Comedy Melodrama Mercury 
fect cuisine. Fully licensed. Tel.: 500, Theatre Success | 
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